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Editorials 


HE appellation historically used to 
designate the wife of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the nation need have no 
other basis save that 
of the position which 
it defines. By virtue 
of the social primacy which naturally 
rests upon the Mistress of the White 
House, the most that has been expected 
has been that she shall fulfill the exacting 
duties which her official position de- 
mands. And these, according to all ac- 
counts, are manifold, requiring exhaust- 
less energy, a rare degree of tact and 
patience, and infinite resourcefulness and 
skill. 

To Mrs. Eleanor R. Roosevelt, First 
Lady means something more than the 
title of the wife of the President. To her 
it has meant the active participation and 
leadership in the efforts to make the 
United States a better place in which to 
live. It would have been easy for Mrs. 
Roosevelt to suspend her activities in be- 
half of child welfare, better housing, the 
organization of women workers and a 
score of other causes after she entered the 
White House. In this way she could have 
escaped the adverse criticism to which 
she has been subject in the partisan press. 
But her profound interest in humanity 
has impelled her, despite criticism, to 
utilize the influence of her position to 
help eradicate from American life the 
social injustice which makes miserable 
the lives of so many of her fellow citizens. 

That Mrs. Roosevelt is deeply con- 
cerned with the problems of the Negro 
minority goes without saying. And this 
interest was fittingly demonstrated by her 
able address at the Baltimore celebration 
of the 25th Anniversary of the founding 
of the National Urban League. This ad- 
dress published elsewhere in the current 
OPPORTUNITY is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of America. For never before has a 
First Lady made a plea in behalf of fair 
play and equal opportunity for Negro 
citizens. 

Even though the plight of the Negro, 
his social disabilities, his educational 
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limitations, his industrial handicaps are 
well known, the cause of the Negro is not 
a popular cause. And those who fight the 
Negroes’ battles have always been the 
“chosen few.” Mrs. Roosevelt’s entry 
into the lists gives courage and hope to 
both black and white at a time when 
racial intolerance seems to be on the in- 
crease all over the world. To these she 
becomes the First Lady indeed. 
PPORTUNITY extends its con- 
O gratulations to Marion Anderson 
on her triumphal return to Amer- 
ica. Her appearance in concert at Town 
Hall in New York 
Marian Anderson City elicited the 
highest praise from 
the most authoritative musical critics. 
Hers is a story of “Crashing the Color 
Line” that has few parallels. For it is 
an aphorism that difficult as it is for a 
Negro man to reach the heights, it is in- 
finitely more difficult for a Negro wom- 
an. The unit of artistic measurement 
applied to Miss Anderson by metropolli- 
tan critics was perfection itself since it is 
generally agreed that no living contralto 
offers a basis of comparison. Miss An- 
derson is not merely a great Negro con- 
tralto. She is a great artist, a great 
American artist if you please. 


te decision of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work to move 
its forthcoming convention from 
Washington, the capital of the nation, 
to Atlantic City be- 
National Conference cause hotels in 
of Social Work Washington 
fused to accord to 
Negro delegates hotel accommodations, 
deserves the commendation of all of those 
interested in the preservation of the 
ideals of Democracy. Any other course, 
however, would have been inconsistent 
with the history of the National Confer- 
ence which among organized bodies in 
America has been the foremost in its ef- 
forts to eliminate considerations of race, 
creed and color from its deliberations and 
policies. 
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@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


Deep River: Deeper Sea » » » 


Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro for 1935. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE OF THE NEGRO: 1935. 


FICTION 

Aneel to the Rising Sun—Erskine Caldwell, 
Viking Press, N. Y.—$2.50. 

God Shakes Creation—David Cohn, 

Harper & Bros., N. Y.—$2.50. 
Stephen Kent—Hallie F. Dickerman, 

The Hartney Press, N. Y.—$2.00. 
Siesta—Berry Fleming, 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y.—$2.50. 
Ollie Miss—George Wylie Henderson, 

Frederick Stokes Co., N. Y.— $2.50. 
Mules and Men—Zora Hurston, 

J. B. Lippincott, Phila.—$3.00. 
A Sign for Cain—Grace Lumpkin, 

Lee Furman, N. Y.—$2.50. 
Deep Dark River—Robert Rylee, 

Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y.—$2.50. 
South—Frederick Wight, 

Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y.—$3.00. 


DRAMA 
Roll, Sweet Chariot—Paul Green, 
Samuel French, N. Y.—$1.50. 
Porgy & Bess—A Folk Opera, 
George & Ira Gershwin & Du Bose Heyward, 
The Theatre Guild, N. Y. 
White Man—Samson Raphaelson, 
Samuel French, N. Y.—$2.00. 
Mulatto—Mss.—Langston Hughes, 
Vanderbilt Theatre, N. Y. 
The Two Gifts—Arthur C. Lamb, 
in Grinnell Plays, 
Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago. (one act). 


BIOGRAPHY AND BELLES LETTRES 

Early Negro American Writers—Benjamin Brawley, 
University of North Carolina Press—$2.50. 

A Saint in the Slave Trade: Peter Claver—Arnold Lunn, 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., N. Y.—$2.50. 

Richard Allen: Apostle of Freedom—Chas. H. Wesley, 
Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C.—$2.15. 


POETRY 
The Medea and Some Poems—Countee Cullen, 
Harper & Bros., N. Y.—$2.00. 
Black Man’s Verse—Frank Marshall Davis, 
Black Cat Press, Chicago—$3.00. 


Saint Peter Relates an Incident—James Weldon Johnson, 
Viking Press, N. Y.— $2.00. 

The Brown Thrush—-An Anthology of Negro Student 
Verse— 
Malcolm Roberts Pub. Co., Memphis, Tenn., $1.25. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIOLOGY 
Negroes in the United States—-U. S. Census Publication, 
Washington—$2.25. 
Fundamentals in the Education of Negroes— 
Bulletin No. 6—Office of Education. 
Dept. of the Interior—Washington, D. C.—$.10. 
The Courts and the Negro Separate School— 
Journal of Negro Education: July, 1935. 
Yearbook No. 4—Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.—$2.00. 
Negro Politicians—Harold Gosne'l, 
University of Chicago Press—$3.50. 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy—Chas. S. Johnson, 
Edwin R. Embree, and W. A. Alexander, 
University of North Caro ina Press, N. C.—-$1.00. 
90° in the Shade—Clarence Cason, 
University of North Carolina Press— $2.50. 
Black Reconstruction—-W. E. B. DuBois, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y.— $4.50. 


AFRICANA 

In a Province—Laurens van der Post, 
Coward-McCann, N. Y.—$2.50. 

Voodoo Fire in Haiti—Richard Loederer, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y.—$2.75. 

A la Belle Fiore—Eugene Duliscouet, 

Editions Delmas—-Bordeaux—12 fr. 

The Leopard Princess—R. S. Rattray, 
Appleton-Century Co., N. Y.—$2.00. 

The Story of An African Chief—A. K. Nyabongo, 
Chas. Scribners, N. Y.— $3.00. 

Africa’ Dances Geoffrey Gorer, 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., N. Y.— $3.50. 

Black and White in East Africa—R. C. Thurnwald, 
Keegan, Paul Co., London—-21 s. 

Africa: A Social, Economic and Political Geography— 
Walter Fitzgerald—E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.— 
$5.00. 

The Arts of West Africa—Sir Michael Sadler, 
Oxford University Press— $2.00. 

African Negro Art—James J. Sweeney, 

Museum of Modern Art, N. Y.—$2.50. 


knows that! How much water, then, is 

under our literary keel? Out with the 
critical plummet! But there’s the hitch; in 1934 
we felt and announced the shock of the break- 
water, we know we are further downstream,— 
the view has suddenly widened, the sense and 
tang of the sea are anticipating the actual sight 
of it, and yet,—the waters are shallower than 
they were upstream and the current has slack- 
ened. Where, then, are we? 

If the reader has patience, let us try a simile. 
A generation back, Negro literature and art 
were shallow trickles and stagnant puddles in 
the foothills; in some instance, perhaps, choked 


D EEP river ; deeper sea !-even a landlubber 


sluggish creeks behind rural millponds. Mean- 
while, the poets cried out: ‘“Yonder’s Parnas- 
sus,” and the critics blubbered: “We want the 
sea, nothing will do but the sea.” But art had no 
such magic ; water cannot run uphill and doesn’t 
forthright leap dams and ditches. So ‘poetic jus- 
tive,’ ‘universal values,’ ‘high life and vindica- 
tion’ were yearned for in vain. Consequently, 
racial expression had to run inevitably the tradi- 
tional course; in turns, to trickle in babbling 
brooks of rhetoric, dally in sentimental shallows 
and romantic meadows, run headlong and rauc- 
ously over the sticks and stones of controversy, 
slow down as it gathered soil and complexion 
from its native banks and clay bars, chafe im- 
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patiently against barriers of prejudice, give over 
much of its substance to alien exploitation be- 
fore gaining depth and strength enough to over- 
leap the dam of provincialism, spurt forward, 
dangerously, in a waterfall of deceptive free- 
dom, spin and eddy in self-confusion, labor to- 
ward a junction with the mainstream, press 
along jointly in an ever-deepening channel, 
though at the cost of the muddy murk of real- 
ism and the smelly muck of commercialism, at 
last, under the accumulated impetus of all this, 
to meet and challenge,—and lose, to the sea. 

The reader has a right to query: “And are 
we really there?” Even by the simile,—not yet. 
Just on the threshold of the sea, nature gives us 
the paradox of the shallow delta with its unpro- 
ductive mixture of sea sand and river soil and 
its unpalatable blend of salt and fresh water. 
And so, in this matter of the literary course of 
the deep, dark river of Negro literature, here we 
are at the end of 1935, I think, on the wide 
brackish waters of the delta, waiting not too 
comfortably or patiently in the uninviting vesti- 
bule of the ocean of great, universalized art. The 
scenery is monotonous, the air unsavory, the 
course weed-grown and tricky; half of the lit- 
erature of the year isn’t literature but a strange 
bitter bracken of commingled propaganda and 
art. Yet one optimistic factor stands out, in spite 
of all this, the horizons are wider,—wider than 
they have ever been: and thus the promise of 
the sea is assuredly there. Before too very long, 
the tang, taste, color and rhythm of our art 
will have changed irreparably from the purely 
racial to the universal, and those who have 
cried for the sea will doubtless cry for the loss 
of their river. 

Meanwhile, our art is again turning prosaic, 
partisan and propagandist, but this time not in 
behalf of striving, strident racialism, but rather 
in a protestant and belligerent universalism of 
social analysis and protest. In a word, our art 
is going proletarian; if the signs mean any- 
thing. Yesterday it was Beauty at all costs and 
local color with a vengeance ; today, it is Truth 
by all means and social justice at any price. 
Except for the occasional detached example, 
those who hope for the eventual golden mean 
of truth with beauty must wait patiently,—and 
perhaps, long. Just now, all the slime and hid- 
den secrets of the river are shouldered up on the 
hard, gritty sand bars and relentlessly exposed 
to view. Almost overnight, in the fiction and 
drama of Negro life, generation-old taboos have 
been completely broken down; in a dozen steely 
mirrors, miscegenation shows not its intriguing 
profile but its tragic full face and economic ex- 
ploitation and social injustice their central 
‘ragedy of common guilt and imminent retribu- 
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tion, not just the stock side-show of Negro melo- 
drama. Hollywood still plays with a picture- 
book version of the old romantic South, but in 
serious contemporary letters, the work of Erskine 
Caldwell, though extreme, is typical. Here, the 
South is on the grill of a merciless realism, ad- 
ministered for the most part by disillusioned 
and disillusioning white southerners to whom 
the poor white and the Negro peasant are com- 
mon victims of a decadent, top-heavy and in- 
human system, for which they see no glory and 
no excuse. This increasing trend has caught the 
southern defensive completely off-guard because 
it has made no concessions to its argumentative 
set ; it has just confronted the orators and propa- 
gandists with overwhelming and almost photo- 
graphic reporting. After all, none of us can get 
away from bare facts in the glare of sun or spot- 
light; no one can read through Caldwell’s 
Kneel to the Rising Sun or Berry Fleming’s 
Siesta, or out of the field of fiction, Clarence 
Cason’s 90° in the Shade and ever be quite the 
same. Especially important are they for the 
Negro reader, who suffers acutely from the 
blindness of familiarity as well as from the 
blinkered distortion of his own case and problem. 
As incurable a southern as Edward Larocque 
Tinker calls Siesta “a truthful picture of how the 
present generation in deep Dixie lives, loves and 
thinks,”’——“‘an adult novel drawn from true 
American sources.” 

I suppose that in this matter of the new radi- 
cal literature of the American South, there will 
always be two schools, both for the creators and 
the consumers, the artists and the critics. Cald- 
well, of course, represents the social protest ap- 
proach and Miss Lumpkin’s Sign for Cain is the 
most daring and logical expression of that point 
of view to date, barring, of course, Mr. Cald- 
well’s own brilliant pioneering ; Clarence Cason 
will, I think, more and more come to fame as the 
brave pioneer of the ‘psychographic’ analysts, 
for whom the mind-sets of the South are the 
keys to the situation rather than the class econ- 
omics of the Marxian Caldwellites. In which 
case, it seems to me, Cason, though no novelist, 
has founded or grounded a school of southern 
fiction, of which Berry Fleming is, to date, the 
most brilliant and promising exponent. My 
own sympathies, temperamentally determined 
no doubt, are with the psycho-analysts; but I 
grant the power, integrity and increasing vogue 
of the Marxians. What is of greater importance 
than this issue of approach and technique is the 
overwhelming agreement of both schools on the 
evidence of fact. They corroborate each other 
on the facts of the case startlingly ; and together 
they raise up a new plateau both for the artistic 
and the social understanding of the South and 
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the Negro. Both, incidentally, insist that each 
must be understood in basic common terms, and 
that the tragedy of the one is the tragedy of 
the other. Such developments, coming at this 
critical time of socia] reconstruction, have a 
meaning all too obvious. What is more amaz- 
ing is the acceptance of these truths in sub- 
stantial quarters in the South, due somewhat to 
the irrefutability of the facts, but also in large 
part to the happy circumstance that most of 
this writing is “indigenous criticism.” Human 
nature is pretty much like that, everywhere,— 
and here’s a toast to,—and a prayer for, the 
most desired of all desirables,—indigenous criti- 
cism on the part of the creative and articulate 
Negro himself. Until this shall come, the Negro 
can really produce no truly universal or even 
fully representative art. Let the white artist 
study Negro life objectively and wholly in 
terms both of itself and its context, as he is 
showing rapid and wholesome signs of doing ; 
let the Negro artist do so likewise! There is 
the sea, of which I have spoken. 

Some of the younger Negro writers and ar- 
tists see this situation in terms of what is crys- 
tallizing in America and throughout the world 
as “proletarian literature.” What is inevitable 
is, to that extent at least, right. There will be 
a quick broadening of the base of Negro art in 
terms of the literature of class protest and pro- 
letarian realism. My disagreement is merely 
in terms of a long-term view and ultimate values. 
To my thinking, the approaching proletarian 
phase is not the hoped-for sea but the inescap- 
able delta. I even grant its practical role as a 
suddenly looming middle passage, but still these 
difficult and trying shoals of propagandist real- 
ism are not, never can be, the oceanic depths 
of universal art; even granting that no art is 
ever groundless or timeless. 

But to return briefly to our 1935 crop of 
Negro fiction. Readers keen on comparative 
values may wonder why I have not yet men- 
tioned Deep, Dark River, Robert Rylee’s moving 
tragedy of Mississippi injustice and persecution. 
It is more of a novel structurally and more a 
specific study of Negro character than Siesta. 
But the last few years of fiction have just about 
illuminated us on the question “What is the 
South”; the forward turn now is to tackle that 
more courageous and hopeful analysis; “What 
makes it like that,” in other words the why 
rather than just the how of the South. In these 
terms then, even Frederick Wight’s half aesthetic 
travelogue South is more significant, though 
less powerful, for it tries to explain and is ever 
conscious of the great dilemmas in southern 
life by which it is set over against itself. It is 
important and brave for Mr. Rylee, himself a 
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southerner, to admit, through the mouth of his 
white Portia, Mary Winston, in talking to Mose, 
in jail for murder: “You see, Mose, the story 
you have told me is not a story that can be told 
in a court room. You are a Negro and Mr. 
Birney is a white man. A Negro can’t tell that 
a white man was living with his wife or that a 
white man sent a Negro to kill him. No jury 
would free you if you made that defense,” but 
it is still more important and profound to say 
of the eastern Cotton Belt, as Berry Fleming 
does, “This is the heart of the South; you can’t 
get any farther into the South than this. This 
is Anglo-Saxon and African, this is the original 
cotton country .. . and these three states have 
one-third of all the fertilizer factories in the 
United States. The fertilizer factory isn’t on 
any of their state seals, but it ought to be. . . 
the unfertility of the soil makes a hard living. 
You have to put almost as much money into 
the ground as you get out.” For when Mr. 
Fleming goes on to say that beauty doesn’t 
grow out of soil like that, he might also have 
included justice. Diagnosis is better than de- 
scription; although the day is yet young since 
frank description came on the horizon, this sort 
of analysis is still younger. 

Mrs. Hallie Dickerman has written an in- 
teresting first novel Stephen Kent, frank in 
theme, true enough to fact, but handled with 
timid sentimentality. Several years ago it would 
have been an advanced novel because of its 
frank treatment of miscegenation and the pe- 
culiar Southern dilemmas of the “blot on the 
escutcheon.” However, it does not break with 
the old conventional formula of blood atavism 
and calmly accepts the rules of caste as framing 
irrevocable tragedy even for the thoughts of the 
characters themselves. Thus Stephen Kent’s 
magnanimity in not claiming his white mother 
actualizes few of the deep potentialities of the 
plot, and despite a courageous theme, makes a 
milk and water contrast to the blood, iron and 
steel of the prevailing trend. 

Negro writers of fiction come forward with 
but two offerings out of the rapidly increasing 
field. However, both are real contributions to 
local color and characterization, though unfor- 
tunately not in theme or social philosophy. 
George Wylie Henderson’s first novel Ollie Miss 
is a mature and competent study of Negro farm 
life and its elementals so far as that can take us 
without any suggestion of its place in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. Just such detached but 
intimate recording is also done in Miss Hur- 
ston’s folk-lore collection, Mules and Men, 
which has the effect of novel vignettes because 
of her great power of evoking atmosphere and 
character. It has been many years since the 
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younger Negro writers have had as firm a grip 
on their material as here indicated; which is so 
positive a gain that it is probably ungracious 
to complain of the lack of social perspective and 
philosophy. While not particularly incumbent 
on Miss Hurston by reason of the folk-lore ob- 
jective of her work, there is yet something too 
Arcadian about hers and Mr. Henderson’s work, 
considering the framework of contemporary 
American life and fiction. The depression has 
broken this peasant Arcady even in the few 
places where it still persisted, and while it is 
humanly interesting and refreshing enough, it 
is a critical duty to point out that it is so extinct 
that our only possible approach to it is the 
idyllic and retrospective. On the other hand, 
this same rare native material and local color 
in the flesh and bone of either the proletarian 
or the sociological strains of fiction would carry 
into them the one lacking dimension of great 
art. 

On the dramatic front, however, folk-lore is 
in the ascendancy with the undoubted and de- 
served success of Porgy and Bess; since in the 
field of the problem play no real succession to 
last season’s strong play Stevedore has come 
forward in spite of the obvious candidacy of 
Langston Hughes’ current Broadway offering 
of Mulatto. Granting the difficulty of any un- 
pleasant theme on the American stage, it is 


strange to account for the general lack of suc- 
cess of the serious Negro problem play. Play- 
wrights, black and white, must meet this chal- 
lenge, for the audience cannot be entirely 
blamed when one after the other, with the most 
sympathetic reading, plays in this category 


smoulder rather than flame. I think it is a 
problem of craftsmanship primarily, recalling 
how long the southern realistic novel smould- 
ered before it broke clear and bright. Porgy 
deserves its success, both as a play and as opera, 
it surges irresistibly with life and is totally con- 
vincing. The other themes can do the same, 
when master craftsmanship appears. Even 
without master craft a certain flare for the 
dramatically vital gave real life to Stevedore. 
But Roll, Sweet Chariot, though well studied, 
over-studied perhaps, is cryptic; Raphaelson’s 
White Man, with an incandescent theme, sput- 
ters and goes feebly defeatist at the end— 
though even at that, it is a considerable ad- 
vance in the treatment of the psychology of 
inter-marriage over “All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings) ,—and Mulatto merely noses through on 
the magnificent potentialities of its theme, which 
for the most part are amateurishly smothered 
in talk and naive melodrama. Of course, 
Broadway merely takes a pot chance as yet on 
serious Negro plays; they are usually hastily 


rehearsed, poorly staged, and superficially sea- 
soned. But the playwrights themselves must 
force the issue and above all else let their char- 
acters grow up to the full stature of the heroic. 
Well studied genre or pastiche characters carry- 
ing through great themes in only two dimensions 
will never put over the serious drama of Negro 
life. 

The Negro actor has demonstrated his ca- 
pacity under great handicaps of inadequate ma- 
terials; it is tragic, especially in view of her 
enforced and we hope temporary retirement, to 
think of the puny roles Rose McClendon has 
had for the expression of her truly great drama- 
tic genius. Of course, any role in which she 
would not have been positively mis-cast ought 
to have been open to her. But she has had to 
battle not only a limited chance, but even there, 
half-baked characterization, type roles that ill- 
befit great dramatic powers. Imagine, for 
example, to take the case of Mulatto, a Cora 
who really became the Colonel’s mistress as the 
door closed and then shifted suddenly back to 
the mode of the domestic servant as it opened 
again to company; it is for such reasons that I 
place primary blame, not on the audience, the 
producers and Broadway traditions, but upon 
the faulty dramaturgy of two-thirds of the plays 
of Negro life, irrespective of the authorship be- 
ing professional or amateur, black or white. 
Negro drama needs full gamut and an open 
throttle ; and not what it has so often had, either 
skill without courage, or courage without skill. 

Turning to belles lettres, we witness an ob- 
vious revival of biography, and this with the 
rumors of a projected biographical series of Ne- 
gro leaders and the promised revival of the plans 
for an Encyclopedia of the Negro, indicates a 
decided awakening of the historical impulse. 
All three of the books in this field extend to the 
general reading public little known historical 
material that should be theirs. In the context 
of a vindication of saintliness and mystical ap- 
prehension of the supernatural, Arnold Lunn 
gives us a vivid biography of St. Peter Claver, 
who labored thirty-eight years during the eigh- 
teenth century for the alleviation of the victims 
of the slave trade. Professor Brawley brings 
within reach of the general reader biographical 
and critical material on the least known of our 
literary fields—the Negro writers of the colonial 
and early anti-slavery periods, with well-culled 
selections from their works. Professor Wesley 
has written the first complete biography of 
Richard Allen, founder of African Methodism 
and pioneer racialist. All this is more than wel- 
come, even though none of the work is in the 
contemporary vein of biography. Paucity of 
material and the Puritan repressions of those 
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who did make the contemporary records of these 
worthies has undoubtedly crippled their biog- 
raphers for drawing psychological portraits of 
their subjects. They will possibly thus remain 
in the daguerrotype and wood-cut outlines in 
which they are already familiar to researchers ; 
the gain is that this material is now at the ready 
disposal of the general reader, competently pre- 
sented and attractively readable. 

Two veteran poets have come to the fore 
with their medals on, so to speak. In spite of 
the new material, there are no new notes and 
no new poetic highs. In general, these two 
volumes of Countee Cullen and James Weldon 
Johnson do not advance their poetic reputations. 
The choruses of Cullen’s translated Medea are 
finely turned, with virtuosity in fact, and it is 
good to have available again the cream of Wel- 
don Johnson’s Fifty Years and other Poems, now 
out of print. However, Negro poetry cannot 
expect in this day of changing styles and view- 
points to live successfully on its past. That is 
why I turned most feverishly to the pages of 
The Brown Thrush: Anthology of Verse by 
Negro Students. Perhaps my present impatience 
with the elder generation is that I found so many 
weak and tiring echoes of Dunbar, Johnson, 
Hughes and Cullen there. Natural enough, no 
doubt, but if so, why not Whitman, Swinburne, 
Frost, Millay or Jeffers? In fact, Negro poetry 
has no excuse today for being imitative at all, 
and little excuse for being tenuous and trite in 
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Vestis Virumque Cano 


A Sonnet on American Officials Greeting 


substance. For the new notes and the strong 
virile accents in our poetry today, we must 
shift from Harlem to Chicago; for there are 
Willard Wright whose verse sees the light in the 
New Masses and other radical periodicals and 
Frank Marshall Davis, who really brings fresh 
talent and creative imagination to this waning 
field. Both of these younger poets owe more 
to the Langston Hughes inspiration than to the 
academicians, but each in his own individual 
way has gone deeper into the substance of the 
folk life, though neither of them so deeply as 
that other more mature poet, Sterling Brown, 
who regrettably publishes so little of what he 
writes. I insist that we shall not know the full 
flavor and potentialities either of tragic or comic 
irony as applied to Negro experience until this 
sturdy, incisive verse of Brown’s is fully pub- 
lished. For years we have waited for the sealed 
vials of irony and satire to open and for their 
purging and illuminating fire to come down in 
poetic flashes and chastizing thunderbol*s. And 
for some reason, the gods withhold the boon. 
The puny thrust that passes for irony, the bur- 
lesque smirk that masquerades as satire try one’s 
critical soul, until one remembers illuminatingly 
that outside antiquity, only the Irish and the 
French have the gift of it. But it might have 
been in the gift-box of the Negro, seeing he had 
such need of it. 
(To Be Continued in the Next Issue ) 


An Ethiopian Potentate 
By P. J. WHITE, Jr. 


| you bow in state humility, 
Welcoming, with the dignity and grace 
Due noble sons of distinguished race, 
These swarthy men from Afric’s sun-baked lea. 
And the Imperial son-in-law I see 
Acknowledging your greeting, as his face 
Glows with a pleasure nothing can e fface,— 
A man of color—and authority. 


Ah, Potentate! How greatly do I fear 
(Knowing my Nordic brother and his way) 
That, should that beard remove from off thy chin, 
Thy rich dress change to occidental gear, 
Some of those with thee might be heard to say, 


“Now, who the hell let these damned niggers in?” 
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@ By JOSEPH N. ULMAN 


Baltimoreans realize that Baltimore is ac- 

tually two cities. Physically, geographi- 
cally, of course it is only one. But measured in 
terms of human and social development, we 
have within the boundary lines of Baltimore two 
separate and distinct cities, lying side by side, 
even overlapping one another, yet as far apart 
as though separated by many miles. Of course 
I refer to the fact that of our 800,000 people 
nearly one-fifth (18°%, to be exact) are Ne- 
groes. These 145,000 fellow-citizens of mine 
are my next-door neighbors; but if I am a typi- 
cal white Baltimorean I know little more about 
them, about their way of living, their ambitions, 
their handicaps, their achievements, and their 
failures than if they lived on another planet. 

I am sure my friends in this audience will 
not mind if I speak quite frankly about the be- 
ginning and the growth of my own interest in 
Negro Baltimore. As a boy and as a young man 
I came into contact with Negroes in the usual 
way. There were Negro servants in my own 
home and in the homes of my friends. Some 
were good servants, some not so good. One I 
shall never forget. He was a man of fine char- 
acter and had lived for many years with the 
family of my closest boyhood companion. He 
spoke German fluently, he had a keen sense of 
humor, and my “crowd” all looked to him for 
practical education in the ways of the world. 
But of course we always thought of him as 
merely a trusted house-servant. 

As time went on I began to realize that a 
Negro was not necessarily a servant. I think 
I was about eighteen when I met Paul Law- 
rance Dunbar; and I remember my naive sur- 
prise over the discovery that he spoke English 
and not the dialect of his poems. When I be- 
gan to practice law I met one or two Negro law- 
yers, but met them only casually and did not 
really come to know them. Meanwhile, I read 
the Sunpaper—as every good Baltimorean 
should—and got a general impression that Ne- 
groes committed far more than their due pro- 
portion of crimes. I walked or drove through 
the Negro sections of the city and saw that most 
of the houses were run-down and _ shabby. 
These things troubled me. The phrase “under- 
privileged” had not become fashionable; yet I 
found myself wondering to what extent Negro 
deficiency was biological and inescapable, and 
to what extent it was the result of outside in- 
fluences. Put another way, I wondered how 


I OFTEN wonder how many of my fellow 
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This is an address delivered by Judge Joseph 
N. Ulman, president of the Baltimore Urban 
League, on the occasion of the celebration in 
Baltimore of the 25th Anniversary of the 
National Urban League. 


much it was the Negroes fault, and how much 
it was my fault. 

But through all this period I never got a bit 
closer to the individual human beings whose 
lives, taken together, constituted what I thought 
of in the abstract as The Negro Problem. And 
while I thought about it and even worried about 
it—occasionally and not too seriously—it never 
occurred to me that there was anything I could 
do about it. My interest was aroused more 
specifically about fifteen years ago. Somehow I 
was induced to attend a fair given by a Negro 
Masonic lodge, I believe down on Marsh Mar- 
ket. To my utter amazement I found the hall 
jammed with a crowd of four or five hundred 
colored men and women, all well-dressed, all 
quiet, orderly, and good-mannered — all, in a 
word, behaving exactly like the gentlemen and 
ladies that they were. Up to that night I had 
been perfectly willing to concede that an indi- 
vidual Negro might emerge from his group. 
Had I not met Paul Lawrence Dunbar? I 
knew that in my own Baltimore there were two 
or three Negro lawyers who conducted them- 
selves properly in court. I had seen them. I 
supposed there might be a few good doctors; 
I had heard of a few teachers and preachers 
whose talents made them stand out. But ac- 
tually to see five hundred such people all at one 
time, right here in town—that was a marvel 
about which I talked and talked until my 
friends were all bored to death. 

And so I gradually came to know a little 
about this other Baltimore, this city within a 
city. The more I learned about it, the more I 
realized its importance to me and its influence 
upon my Baltimore, the Baltimore of 655,000 
white people. For when two groups of citizens 
meet one another in the countless ways in which 
these two overlapping populations meet, each 
is bound to exercise a profound influence upon 
the other. If the Negro city has a mortality 
rate of 198.6 per 100,000 for tuberculosis and 
the white city a rate of only 50.7, that is some- 
thing for me to worry about even if I am a 
purely selfish white man. To put it crudely, 
the greater incidence of infectious diseases, the 
greater proportion of crime, the greater eco- 
nomic insufficiency and poverty, in the Negro 
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city, are all threats against the health and well- 
being of the white city. 

Speaking for myself, I believe I can claim 
that my interest has not been entirely selfish. 
About six years ago, upon the death of my old 
friend John R. Cary, I was asked to take his 
place as President of the Baltimore Urban 
League. R. Maurice Moss, who is with us as 
a guest tonight, was then its Secretary; and I 
was assured that he was such a capable worker 
that the President would have little or nothing 
to do. But I soon learned just how good a 
Secretary Mr. Moss was — because he knew 
how to make his President and every member 
of his Board do a full share of work. My ser- 
vice on the Urban League Board has been of 
tremendous educational value to me; I can only 
hope that my work has repaid to the community 
some part of what I have gained. For I have 
learned lessons from this work that could not 
have been learned from books. 

I have learned that Baltimore’s Negro city in- 
cludes not a few hundred but at least five thou- 
sand business and professional men and women 
who are keenly aware of the Negro Problem 
as no white man ever can become aware of it. 
I have learned that there are leaders in that 
Negro city eager to serve, intelligent and 
thoughtful leaders who are not afraid to face 
facts however unpleasant those facts may be. 
And I have learned to hope that there they may 
be a way out for them and for us. 

The Urban League points that way out; any 
Urban League Board of Directors symbolizes it. 
For such Boards are always made up of white 
and Negro members who meet together and 
work together for the establishment of a better 
understanding and of better relations between 
the white city and its overlapping Negro city. 
I believe very earnestly that this is not merely 
the best way but that it is the only way to at- 
tack the problem. Benevolent white men can 
do things for Negroes. Intelligent Negroes can 
do much for themselves. But if the white city 
and the Negro city are ever to become one city, 
a city in which white citizens and Negro citi- 
zens will enjoy equal rights of citizenship, in 
which Negro babies will have the same chance 
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as white babies to grow up into useful and 
healthful manhood, then white men and women 
and Negro men and women must work together 
to bring these things about. The Urban League 
stands for this sense of joint responsibility, for 
this spirit of joint leadership. 


We are celebrating tonight the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the National Urban League movement. 
Other speakers will tell you of the activities and 
the program of the national body. In Baltimore 
the movement is not so venerable. The Balti- 
more Urban League is only ten years old. Mr. 
Edward S. Lewis, our extremely able Executive 
Secretary, has prepared a brief list of ten of the 
League’s main projects during that period. 
Some of these are records of definite achieve- 
ment, some are still in the making. Each of 
you has received a mimeographed copy of this 
list and I know you will read it carefully. I 
wish I could be equally sure that every one of 
you would secure and study with care a copy 
of Professor Reid’s monumental survey of the 
Negro Community of Baltimore. This is the 
latest finished piece of work done by the Balti- 
more League and I have heard it described as 
one of the best pieces of sociological investiga- 
tion of recent years. 


But we must remember that a survey is only 
a scrap of paper unless its findings lead to ac- 
tion. What is Baltimore going to do about the 
facts so strikingly set out in this survey? Many 
of them are facts that cry aloud for action, 
thoughtfully planned, constructive action, long- 
range action. 

I have said that there are five thousand poten- 
tial leaders in Baltimore’s Negro city. Is it too 
much to hope that there are an equal number 
of white men and women who will rally to the 
call for leadership, for cooperation? Perhaps 
so. But if only two thousand,—yes, if a single 
thousand of my fellow citizens in white Balti- 
more will arouse themselves to their city’s ur- 
gent need, will align themselves actively in the 
efforts of the Urban League, and will work with 
Negro Baltimore for making a better Baltimore, 
then indeed will there be a great rejoicing in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Black Venus 


® By W. NAPOLEON RIVERS 


THE BLACK VENUS 


‘Dost come, O Beauty, from the far deep sky 
Or from the Pit? Infernal yet divine, 

With good and evil blent confusedly, 

Thine eyes are only comparable to wine. 


Sunset and dawn their gaze has gathered up. 
Thou scatterest fragrance like the night-wind wild ; 
Thy kiss a love-draught is, thy mouth a cup 
To daunt a Sampson or make brave a child. 

* * * 


What matter if thou came from heaven or hell, 

Thou miracle, vast, thrilling, ever new! 

If but thine eyes, thy smile, unlock the spell 
The Infinite I love but never knew?” ! 


(Hymne & la Beauté) Les Fleurs du mal 


precursor of French Parnassian and 

Symbolists poets, in early autumn of 
1860. In his youth, he had sought some mystic 
tie between the ideal of Art and the ideal of 
Beauty. And, after a period of post-adolescent 
groping, he believed that he found this mystic 
tie of the two ideals in the personality of one 
Jeanne Duval, a maiden of African descent, 
who inspired the sonnet above. 


Tee felt and wrote Charles Baudelaire, 


Victor Hugo, in commenting on Baudelaire’s 
single and well known volume of verse, “Les 
Fleurs du Mal,’ wrote that, in it, Baudelaire 
had given a frisson nouveau to French poetry. 
This new throb, revealing to all subsequent liter- 
ature a distinctly new, aesthetic mine—i. e., a 
communication of the senses in literature, was 
the fruit of the relationship between the poet 
Baudelaire and Jeanne Duval, the Negro maid- 
en from San Domingo, transplanted to the 
boulevards of Paris. The final line of the poem 
quoted above, which he dedicates to this woman 
of African descent, is but one of many in which 
Baudelaire confesses that she supplied his 
genius with the touchstone for which it yearned, 
and that she formed the flesh and spirit synthe- 
sis of Art’s and Beauty’s ideals in his aesthetic 
hierarchy. 


Contemporaries and biographers have passed 
on to us two conflicting but interesting accounts 
of the first meeting of Jeanne Duval and Charles 
Baudelaire: According to his friend the Mar- 
quis Daruty de Granpré. Baudelaire, while 
strolling through the Montmarte section of Paris, 
saw the West Indian maiden being accosted by 
a drunken Frenchman. Thereupon, he assumed 
the role of gentleman protector and escorted 


_ ! Translation, L. P. Shanks, Johns Hopkins University, 
Raltimore. 


<< JEANNE DUVAL AND BAUDELAIRE'S SONNETS >> 


W. Napoleon Rivers, professor of romance 
languages, Miner Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., presents a bit of little known history 
on the debt which Baudelaire, famous French 
poet, owed to a Negro woman, Jeanne Duval. 


her safely to her dwelling. The other version 
states that the poet and some friends were pass- 
ing a quiet evening in one of the many café- 
concerts of Paris, when a young light brown 
woman of queenly demeanor appeared, momen- 
tarily, on the stage to give background to an 
insignificant skit. The poet made inquiries, and 
finally succeeded in arranging for an introduc- 
tion. From one of these meetings began the 
liaison which lasted until his death in 1867. 


As to Jeanne’s physical appearance, connois- 
seurs of feminine pulchritude do not agree. 
Baudelaire called her his “Vénus noire.” 
(Vénes noire is simply an extension of, or gen- 
eric analogy to, the term Vierge noire, for all 
agree that Jeanne was definitely light in com- 
plexion and not black). Being an artist to some 
extent, he made numerous charcoal sketches of 
her, often on the margins of his poems. Baude- 
laire paraded her physical charms in his poems: 
her hair, “a dark mysterious tent” ; “large black 
eyes, revealing neither sweetness nor bitterness” ; 
“bronze brown brow” ; “‘a swan’s gracefulness” ; 
“strange goddess”; “budding woman fair”; 
“soft enchantress,” etc. Theodore de Banville,* 
contemporary poet, gives an agreeable descrip- 
tion of her: She was a young colored girl, very 
tall, possessed a superb head of blue black 
tresses, violently curled and crinkled, and whose 
queenly manner of carrying herself—displaying 
unusual grace—suggested both warmth of heart 
and haughtiness. Critics assert that she was un- 
lettered and uneducated in the narrow sense. 
However, they must admit that she assisted 
Baudelaire by retaining in her marvelous mem- 
ory, verses which he improvised, by copying 
from his dictation, and by recopying corrected 
poems. 

A few, believing that companionship between 
African and Caucasian thrives only on a sordid, 
amatory interest, have suggested that she was 
his mistress. Other sources,* some contemporary 


*La Plume, Baudelaire et Jeanne Duval, ler et 5 
aout 1893. 
3 Crépet, Charles Baudelaire, p. 55. 
4 Merc. de France, La Vie amoureuse de B., XLV, 
janvier 1903. 
Shanks, Baudelaire, Flesh and Spirit. 
Rhodes, The Cult of Beauty in B., II, 502 ff. 
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and unquestioned for their reliability, state that 
their relationship “was a communion of souls 
void of the communion of flesh,” and “destined 
to caress human sorrow.” Jean Duval was mis- 
tress of Baudelaire insofar as she by the 
magic charm of her address held dominion 
over the senses and imagination of his poetic 
genius. His chief endeavor was to bring woman 
into art; woman had, he felt, something 
to contribute to the sum total of beauty. It 
was the lot of this woman of African 
descent, according to his aesthetic understand- 
ing, to make this uncommon contribution, 
Jeanne, it seems, in the very beginning, 
assumed the form of an altar, rising before his 
spirit as well as his senses. It appears that be- 
cause of her presence and influence his genius 
became incandescent, adding thereby greater 
luminosity to his sonnets. 

Three female interests appear in the poems 
of Baudelaire: one Sarah, whom he describes 
as a “frightful Jewess,” Jeanne Duval, and 
Madame Sabatier. To the first, he dedicated 
one poem which is uncomplimentary through- 
out; to the third, about eight; and to Jeanne, 
thirty odd. Sarah, he hastened to forget; 
Jeanne, he couldn’t forget ; and, the importance 
of Madame de Sabatier in his life and litera- 
ture was dwarfed by the prodigious influence 
of Jeanne. Vainly, he sought in Madame 
Sabatier some bond between the ideals of classic 
art and beauty. He found in Jeanne the ideal 
beauty (the answer to his poetic quest) de- 
manded by his art—a beauty warm, evocative, 
semi-mystic, wholly enigmatic, and humanly 
sympathetic. 

Jeanne’s spiritual stimulation was so powerful 
in the poet’s verses that critics have designated 
a certain group of his sonnets as the “Cycle de 
Jeanne Duval.” This group, thirty odd in num- 
ber, forms a veritable repository of all the art- 
istic and creative powers of the poet, and repre- 
sents his outstanding offering to later literature. 
In them, lingers an atmosphere which has cap- 
tured something from the strange mixture of 
pagan sensibility, religious mysticism, and total 
beauty. Reading at random, one finds one son- 
net that resembles an amulet studded with 
strange, flaming imagery, and another which 
sets forth Jeanne’s traits like the pleasing con- 
tours of a cameo of the Italian Renaissance. 
The titles of these sonnets are fine examples of 
compact imagery, serving as portals which lead 
to the artistic enthronement of this amber-pig- 
mented daughter of the West Indies: 


BLACK VENUS 


In Le Beau navire, he confesses her charms: 


“O soft enchantress, I shall now confess 

The many charms that make thy loveliness ; 

I shall dedicate thy beauty rare 

The child thou art, the budding woman fair.” 

Parfum exotique represents an excellent model 
of his aesthetic theory: Beginning with the 
scented odour of her bosom, he evokes for him- 
self and for his readers the other sensations: 
vision, sound, taste, touch, kinesthetic, and ad- 
ditional olfactory sensations. He sees the shores 
of distant countries, feels their sun-caressed 
climes, tastes their savory fruits, hears sea songs, 
and breathes the odours of aromatic plants, oil 
of coca-nut, musk, incense, olibanum, and ben- 
zoin. 

La Chevelure—her hair, a sea of ebony, 
whose tresses are symbolic waves which sweep 
him away beneath skies of the sunny Carribean. 

Les Bijoux—poetic ecstacy captures his soul 
and senses as he contemplates her. 

Le Balcon—Jeanne takes the place of a queen 
mother. 

Chanson d’aprés midi—her svelte form re- 
sembles the contours of an exquisite cameo. 

Le Vampire-——he pawns his freedom to her 
powers. 


Jeanne Duval 
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BLACK VENUS 


je te donne ces vers—-Jeanne must share in 
all fame derived from his verses. 

In Invitation au voyage, most famous of all 
his poems, he addresses her as “daughter” and 
“sister” ; she becomes the plastic representation 
of geographic romance and nostalgic exoticism. 
Other poems which distinguish her are: Le 
Serpent qui danse, Le Chat, Le Cadre, Le Port- 
rait, Semper Eadem, and Duellum. The care- 
ful reader will find that there resides in these 
sonnets not the least suggestion of the lascivious 
or the meretricious, for the poet’s outbursts of 
song are groomed in a becoming vestment of 
artistic spirituality which compels them to soar 
above common lewdness and libertinism. 

Jeanne supplanted his mother in his life when 
the latter married General Aupick, ambassador 
and later director of the famous Ecole Poly- 
technique. The general, headstrong, severe, and 
ignorant of means to arouse filial sentiment in 
the strange genius of his stepson, made home 
life unbearable. Baudelaire fled his inheritance 
and courted, for support, the friendship of 
Privat d’Anglemont, West Indian potentate of 
the twilight life of Paris. Solace received from 
Jeanne erected a great barrier between Baude- 
laire and his mother. From time to time, the 
evil shadow of racial prejudice zigzagged across 
the path of the couple. Letters of importunity 
from his mother and expressions of animadver- 
sion from his friends were ineffective attempts 
to force into abdication his African Muse. To 
lose her was to lose an aesthetic interest in life. 
Jeanne endured the epithet of seducer and stuck 
nobly to her conquest. Plagues of illness befell 
them both. Artistic passion changed into pater- 
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nal love. Jeanne, stricken early with paralysis, 
was sent to and maintained in the Hospital 
Dubois by Baudelaire. More letters and threats 
of disinheritance from his mother followed. His 
answers (Letters LX XVII, Ixxix)°® reveal that 
art had wedded him eternally to his Muse in 
flesh. In dispensing his slim funds, his diary 
shows that Jeanne’s health was his first consider- 
ation: “Jeanne 300 francs, ma mere 200 francs, 
moi 300 francs.” 

Continued illness, exile, and separation pre- 
ceded Baudelaire’s death in 1867. Jeanne sur- 
vived him only a short while, passing into ob- 
scurity at Batignolles under the name of Jeanne 
Prosper or Jeanne Lemer. Research has failed 
to obtain satisfactory data on her early life in 
San Domingo, or details of her final passing in 
a suburb of Paris. 

Without Jeanne Duval, Charles Baudelaire’s 
genius would have gone begging for the sym- 
pathy and inspiration necessary for its complete 
development. The type of poetry inspired by 
her has made the whole volume of French 
poetry infinitely richer in the witchery of sug- 
gestion, has exalted the sensations into art, and 
has offered an entirely new pattern of African 
exoticism. 

Schools of poetry subsequent to Baudelaire, 
writing in Latin or Teutonic tongues, and striv- 
ing to seize upon the aesthetic secrets of his 
new throb, a communication between the senses 
in literature, must all find their models in the 
sonnets inspired by and dedicated to Jeanne 
Duval, Baudelaire’s Black Venus. 


*Crépet, op. cit., p. 59. 


A Picture of the Deep South 


Malindy 
By MABEL ROSE LEVY 


She sits and churns-— 

Behind her ancient shack 

The stately pine spreads sheltering arms. 
Around her neatly braided plaits 

A faded red bandanna coils. 

Before her door the lordly rooster crows 
Calling defiance to the neighboring fowls. 
The sated hog grunts sleepily— 


While in the collard patch the guineas call 


“potrack” 
(The saying is—they call each hour). 
Beneath the pale and fragrant jessamine 
A restless hound hunts fleas. 
Within the hut on embers red 
The browning catfish scents the air, 


And crisp corn-pones lie warming in the ashes. 
Shifting the snuff-brush in her mouth 
She gazes at the flaming west and chants 
monotonously : 

“Come, butter, come, 

Come for the mistis, 

Come for the marster, 

Come for the little boy 

Standin’ at the gate 

With a hot ash cake 

Come, butter, come.” 
What cares she for the world’s alarms? 
Famines, floods, or strikes and wars? 
For see! the butter comes! 
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The Moon Went Down » » 


@ By SAWNEY ROWE 


the filthy jail and watched the shadows 

cast by a waning moon play on the wall. 
Leaves in swaying silhouette danced as if they 
would never know the touch of autumn’s sorrow. 
Slim was tortured. From the bunk above he 
could hear the easy breathing of Mike, who 
knew that all he would get was a stretch on the 
road, and then freedom. He envied Mike and 
his certainty. The suspense was driving him 
crazy. If he could only know what they were 
doing on the outside. 

He gazed at the shadows again and thought 
of Walter. He and Walter had always been 
together. This was the only time that he 
wished Walter could be miles away from him. 
But it was useless, for Walter was in the 
cell beneath him. His best pal and in jail be- 
cause he was his pal. But they could pin noth- 
ing on him. Walter had not been near him all 
day last Tuesday. Slim was glad that Walter 
was in the clear. 

But when he thought of his own plight, he 
was not so optimistic. His case was not as clear 
as Walter’s . He had been with Joe Turner last 
Tuesday night. He remembered how his mother 
had begged him not to go out until he was more 
sober. As he was always obstinate when he was 
drinking he did not heed her. She had cried 
when he went out of the door. He remembered, 
now, how a queer feeling had run up his back- 
bone and worked around to his heart. Just like 
when he was little and his mother had told him 
not to go near the swimming hole, and he had 
gone any way. That same funny feeling had 
hovered around his heart. He had gone on and 
little Sammy had been drowned. All of this came 
to his mind as he lay in the iron-tight jail beyond 
his mother’s help. 


He had gone on out with Joe Turner, but he 
had intended to give him the gun and go back 
home. Joe had talked him into going on to old 
man Prather’s house. Joe said that old man 
Prather had money. They could get it easy 
since the old man lived alone in the big house 
on the edge of town. Joe said that he even knew 
where the old man kept his money. It would 
be pie for them to unhook a window on the low- 
er floor and enter the house. Joe had made it 
sound so easy. He had neglected to mention 
that he might shoot old man Prather, and that 
the first bullet might go into his heart. 

He had not mentioned the fact that when old 


S LIM TOLBERT lay on the dirty bunk in 


A newcomer to the pages of “Opportunity” 
writes an absorbing short story of law enforce- 
ment in the deep South. 


man Prather was dead, he would have to be dis- 
posed of. But all of those things which Joe had 
failed to mention had happened. They had even 
stuffed the dead body of the old white man into 
the tiny little stove, and actually held him until 
he burned some. Then, becoming afraid, they 
had fled the scene. 


He blamed it all on Joe but he knew 
that he was guilty in the eyes of the 
law. It would not matter about his intentions. 
The fact that he had participated in the crime 
was enough to burn him, and lynch him too. 
He shuddered as he thought of the lonely death 
house, the last walk to the chair, and finally 
death itself. The shadows on the wall became 
suggestive. He cringed within himself. Real 
leaves might drop their shadows over him, as he 
dangled from a limb, on the end of a rope, if 
the white folks followed their usual course. Slim 
Tolbert’s mind was troubled. 


He thought of Walter again. He and Walter 
had come up together from the cradle. What 
was Walter’s had always been his. Even this. 
He remembered how, when they were boys, 
Walter had taken his part in all the fights. And 
it continued so since they were men. Walter 
was good. Nobody knew that better than Slim. 
He was good clear through. His only fault was 
his love of drink. And that could not be classed 
a fault, when a man had gotten all the bad 
breaks which had come Walter’s way. He had 
married twice. His first wife had been no good. 
She had run off with a man who had passed 
with a show. The second wife had been almost 
perfect. But she had died of tuberculosis and 
left her husband with two small children. Walter 
had nursed her and now he was suffering from 
the disease. The white folks had never liked 
him. He stuck out for himself too much. He 
would knock a white man down as quickly as 
any other, and always stood up for his rights. 
No matter what— 


Slim’s thoughts were interrupted by the sound 
of a key grating in the lock downstairs. His heart 
stopped a moment. Who could it be? He 
thought of the mob. But he had heard no noise. 
Maybe they were going to take him quietly, just 
a few of them. He had heard of such things. 
His heart almost came up out of his mouth. He 
could feel the rope tightening around his throat. 
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The sound of feet climbing the stairs came to his 
ears. He waited tensely. Soon the steps were at 
the door of the cell. The bar was being shoved 
back, the key clicked in the lock. 

“Slim Tolbert, you woke?” He recognized 
the low pitched voice of the sheriff. 

“Yassir,” he managed to answer in a whisper. 

“Git up and put on your shoes,” was the com- 
mand. 

“What for?” Slim quavered. 

“Don’t ask no questions, you just do it in a 
hurry.” 

Slim sat up on the side of the bunk. He 
reached down with trembling hands, and picked 
up his heavy shoes. When they were on he 
stood up. Mike gave one loud snore and sat up 
suddenly. He started to speak. 

“Lay down, and don’t remember that you 
ever woke up,” was the sheriff's harsh order. 
Mike slipped under the cover again. Slim was 
ordered to the door, and when he came was 
jerked into the corridor. A black piece of cloth 
was placed over his eyes, his hands were man- 
acled, and he was led on. By the sound of their 
breathing he judged that there were more than 
one. They came to the stairway and one was 
placed on each side of him. They led him down 
the steps and out into the yard. 

“White Folks,” Slim started to ask, “where 
isa heavy blow landed on his jaw. Slim 
wished he could lift his hands to the painful 
spot. He was led out of the yard and heard a 
car door open. He was shoved inside and in 
his blindness landed against the glass on the 
other side. Rough hands pushed him _ back 
against the seat. He sat there quietly while the 
car started. 


II 


It seemed to Slim that he had ridden for miles. 
He did not know in which direction they were 
going. Nobody had spoken since they entered 
the car. He believed this was a death ride. Slim 
was horribly afraid of death. The thought of it 
was enough to madden him. He had heard ol 
God, but had never taken time to think seriously 
of Him. He had not thought of after life much. 

All these things were the useless dribble that 
his mother talked. But now in his desperate need 
he tried to breathe, “O Lord.” It was no use. 
There was only more terror. He felt the car turn 
out of the road in which they had been traveling, 
and take a steep incline. Then it was on the 
level again, going around a curve, and then up 
another hill. This lasted for sometime until the 
car finally came to an abrupt halt. The front 
door opened and he heard some one coming to 
open his door. 


“All right, git out,” the sheriff said. 

Slim tried to grope his way out. Someone 
snatched him out with a curse. 

The blindfold was removed from his eyes. He 
saw that they were in a thick wood. He could 
not recognize the spot. All about were tall pines, 
through which ran a narrow trail. The sheriff 
stood by him at the front of the car. He turned 
to look behind him, and saw the deputy coming 
from behind the car. He looked for more men, 
but they did not appear. Only the sheriff and 
his deputy. This puzzled him. He could not 
understand what these two could want with him 
out here in these lonely woods. The sheriff took 
out his pistol and placed it to Slim’s side. The 
deputy placed his long barreled gun in his back. 
The sheriff told him to walk. He moved for- 
ward, following the path through the woods. 
After they had gotten out of sight of the car, 
they ordered him to stop. 

“Slim,” the sheriff addressed him, “how would 
you like to go free?” 

Slim’s eyes opened wide in amazement. “Go 
free,” he stammered, “what you mean, White 
Folks? I don’t know what you talkin’ about.” 

“You heard what he said,” the deputy an- 
swered, “all you gotta do is say whether you 
wanta go free or not.” 


“I guess y'all oughter know what my answer 


” 


to dat is.” Slim said. 

“Who killed Uncle George Prather?” the 
sheriff asked. 

“You means you want me to confess?” 

“T want you to tell me who killed him.” 

“But I don’t know nothing about it,” Slim 
parried. 

“In that case I spose you'd be better off 
dead.” 

“But you can’t kill me cause I don’t know 
nothing,” Slim whined. . 

“Try us much longer and see,” was the reply. 

“Honest to goodness, White Folks, I don’t 
know nothing about it. I was at home wid Ma 
when y'all said Mr. Prather was shot. Sho nuff, 
White Folks, I don’t know nothing a tall about 
it. You can ask Ma, or—” 

“*Looka here, N. r, I know you lyin. We'll 
give you just ten minutes to tell us that Walter 
Holt done that killin, and no longer.” 


III 


“Walter Holt,” Slim could not believe his ears. 
“Walter Holt ain’t done no killin. I swear he 
ain’t, White Folks.” 

“How can you swear he didn’t if you won't 
there?” the deputy asked. 
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“I know he ain’t killed nobody cause I been 
knowin him all my life. He just wouldn’t kill 
nobody.” 

“Well, we know he did kill George Prather, 
and we aim for you to tell us he done it.” 

“But Walter is my best buddy. I can’t tell no 
lie on Walter.” 

“You might as well tell it cause we go find 
it out anyhow. Walter Holt is just as sure set- 
ting in the chair now as you going to be in hell 
if you don’t tell the truth.” 

“But I done told you the truth, Walter Holt 
ain’t done no killin.” 

“The ten minutes is dropped away to six,” 
was the sheriff's answer. 

“Looka here,” said the deputy, “we know you 
and Walter Holt is dead buddys. You and Wal- 
ter Holt done that murder, but if you tell us 
Walter done it we'll let you go. You oughter 
have sense enough to look out for your own 
hide.” 

“Walter ain’t done it.” 

The sheriff said, “Let’s take him on to the 
cliff.” 

They told him to walk ahead. He moved 
forward, his mind in a turmoil. Why were they 
trying to make him say that Walter did it. He 
had not seen Walter all day last Tuesday. He 
couldn’t tell such a lie as that on his best triend. 
Surely they wouldn’t kill him for not doing that. 
He shuddered at the thought of having his body 
riddled with bullets, but he would rather die 
than say what they were trying to make him 
say. He could see an opening ahead. The dy- 
ing moon just lit up the clearance. Far away 
he could see the outline of trees, behind which 
the moon would fall. Then he stopped abruptly. 
Just ahead, a few feet in front of him, he saw 
a yawning chasm. There was inky blackness 
within its hollow jaws. The sheriff prodded him 
to move on. 

“But you don’t see,” Slim gasped. 

“Course we see, you don’t think we don’t 
know where we are. This is bottomless creek. 
Ever heard of it?” 

“But I can’t walk over in there.” 

“We thought maybe you'd fall,” was the dry 
reply. 

“Or maybe you ready to tell us what we 
wanta know,” the deputy remarked, “we might 
be willing to listen yet.” 

Slim peered deeply into the darkness of the 
chasm. His soul shriveled with fear. Please, White 
Folks,” he pleaded, “please have mercy. I done 
it. Take me back to the lectric chair, but don’t 
make me jump in there.” 

“What we wanta know is Walter Holt done 
it. There ain’t no reward out if you done it. But 
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if we can pull it on Walter, we get the reward 
cause he lives in this county.” 

Slim saw what it all meant now. They were 
after a reward. If they could pin it on Walter, 
they would get the reward, for Walter lived 
just inside the county line, and he lived just 
across the border. The line ran through the 
town. His mind went round and round. He 
knew that the sheriff would stop at nothing to 
get the money. He decided on a plan. He would 
say that Walter had done it, then in court he 
would take it back, and tell why he had said 
it at first. He felt that this was his only hope. 

“White Folks, if I says that Walter done the 
killin, will y’all let me go?” 

The sheriff's eyes brightened, “Yeh, if you 
tell,” he said. 

“Well—I—hates to—do this,” he hesitated, 
“but—he done it.” 

“Where is the paper?” the sheriff asked the 
deputy. 

“Here it is,” the deputy answered, pulling a 
folded white paper from his pocket. 

Slim was dismayed. “But you said if I told 
it vou’ let me go free.” 

“Oh no, you don’t catch us like that. We 
want your name right here on the bottom of this 
paper.” 

“I can’t sign no paper. I ain’t go sign no 
paper.” 

“In that case,” said the sheriff, “I guess we 
better move on. Walk.” 

Slim felt the gun push against his back. He 
moved slowly forward, his eyes dilated with fear. 
His last hope had played him false. He couldn’t 
die. But he couldn’t tell a lie on Walter either. 
Walter hated white folks, and Slim would be 
lower than a dog to give him up, through a lie, 
to the ones he hated. He was almost at the brink 
of the cliff. The pressure of the gun lessened 
slightly. 

“We give you one more chance,” the sheriff 
said. “You see that moon just hanging over the 
top of them trees. When that moon goes down, 
your end will be here, unless you change your 
mind pretty d—n quick. You can sign this pa- 
per and say that you and Walter killed old 
George Prather, and we’ll let you go free. We 
promise you won’t nobody look for you. We'll 
even give you some money to go with. Now you 
can talk.” 

Slim looked at the moon a long time. The 
slightest bit of it was visible above the trees. He 
thought of all the kindnesses Walter had done 
him. He thought of all the things his mother had 
taught him about: fair play, and being square. 
There was deep misery in his soul. He couldn’t 


betray his best friend. He looked down into the 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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R. I. P. Ethiopia 


®@ By NATHANIEL PEFFER 


that no matter what happens on the bat- 

tlefields of East Africa Ethiopia’s days as a 
sovereign nation are numbered. The pious form- 
ulations of Messrs. Hoare and Laval can be tak- 
en as conclusive revelation of intention. The 
salient point in any consideration of the high- 
minded doings in Africa is that there is nothing 
new in what has happened since December Ist. 
It could have been predicted six months ago—or 
perhaps sixty years ago. There is nothing new 
under the African sun. The same old game of 
carving up a helpless continent is being played 
with the traditional gusto. 

By reason of a combination of circumstances, 
in which oversight cannot be included, Ethiopia 
was allowed to remain independent, the only 
spot on the African continent that could still call 
its political soul its own. (Never mind Liberia: 
that calls for too much Pickwickian language). 
From time to time efforts were made to remedy 
the lapse from natural law, as for example the 
first battle of Adowa in 1896. But they were 
never crowned with the success that so happily 
attended similar efforts elsewhere in Africa. 
What we have seen in 1935 is the beginning of 
a final effort for an auspicious conclusion. All 
Africa will then serve as Europe’s baggage, as 
was predestined from the beginning of things. 

As I say, Africa and the present conflict in 
Ethiopia cannot be understood by thinking only 
of the events of the last six months. Here as 
everywhere there is history, and by that I do 
not mean treaties and other pointless subjects 
with which text books are filled. For the object 
of any treaty is to conceal the object for which 
it was concluded. Never mind, then, dates and 
diplomacy and such things. Never mind all ex- 
cept the fact that there is a certain unity in 
what has happened in Ethiopia, as well as other 
parts of Africa, since about 1870. 

The slave trade was a rather genteel business 
compared to what began then. The slave trade 
was conducted by scalawags—though, it is true, 
the ultimate profits went as always to the re- 
spectable who would not soil their own fingers in 
the first transactions in the business that yielded 
profit. But what followed on the slave trade was 
conducted by the eminent and upright—states- 
men and diplomats and generals and gentlemen 
{ finance. It consisted, in a word, of grabbing 
‘crritory everywhere and anywhere, whatever 
‘-rritory was lying about. There was only one 
‘itch in the pleasant proceedings. The source 


I SUPPOSE it is no longer shocking to say 
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Nathaniel Peffer, brilliant commentator on in- 
ternational affairs, is the author of “Must We 
Fight In Asia?", which was published by Harper 
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University on Social Forces in the East. 


was not in the native states and native tribes. 
Since they were armed only with slings and 
poisoned arrows, dealing with them was only a 
matter of the formalities. They were shot down 
by rifles from a safe and convenient distance, 
and those who survived learned that nature is 
ineluctable and must not be crossed. They sub- 
mitted to civilization and forced labor. The 
hitch was caused by the fact that the eminent 
statesmen, diplomats and so forth belonged to 
different European countries, and each country 
wanted its own statesmen, diplomats and so forth 
to do all the grabbing. It was a serious hitch and 
it had many consequences, not the least of which 
was the World War, but it was not seriou: 
enough to prevent all Africa from being par- 
celled out to the European Powers. 

All, that is, except Ethiopia—Abyssinia, as 
it then was. Here the hitch was to be insuper- 
able—till 1935-1936. There were just too many 
complications. In the race to grab all of Africa 
England and France were the leading entries. 
England was fastest and covered most ground 
as usual, but she could not outdistance France 
on the East coast or even box France without 
precipitating a scuffle. And for that neither side 
was quite ready yet. (By the time they were 
ready both were so hard-pressed by Germany 
that they combined to box her: that was in 
1914). 


The English know how to manage these af- 
fairs, however. They trotted out Italy to force 
France’s pace and wear her out. So Italy took 
the lead, while England rested in the back- 
ground. Italy started to grab Ethiopia as her 
share of Africa, and Italy and France raced 
neck-and-neck for Addis Ababa. A pleasant 
theory. Italy and France were to occupy each 
other and when they were worn out England 
could come sprinting out in front. 


But Italy and France were too evenly 
matched. With the conventional stride Italy 
was going forward at a great pace and by 1890 
she was able to proclaim a protectorate over 
Abyssinia. Thereupon France resorted to the 
orthodox strategical device. She proceeded to 
arm Abyssinia. The Abyssinians had fighting 
spirit then as now, and with the aid thus fur- 
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nished they began the resistance that culminated 
in the first and famous Battle of Adowa, in 
which the Italians were given a sound trouncing. 
In those days before the age of progress conquest 
was a more arduous and risky business. When 
you went out to conquer you had to fight and 
run a risk. You could not drop bombs from 
three thousand feet in the air. And there were 
no Askaris to fight and die for you while you 
proclaimed your own heroism and thus the vin- 
dication of your honor lost forty years before 
when you had to do your own fighting and 
got most consummately licked. Progress is truly 
a wonderful thing. 

So the Italians were trounced at the Battle of 
Adowa, and for that they never forgave the 
French. In fact, for that reason they joined 
Germany and then Austria-Hungary in the fa- 
mous Triple Alliance, which finally came into 
collision with the Entente Cordiale, composed 
of England and France and supported by Rus- 
sia—the highly civilized transactions of the years 
between 1914 and 1918. (Remember, it is civili- 
zation that Italy is bringing to Ethiopia). 

Incidentally, when it came to the fighting 
Italy changed sides, deserting her allies because 
the other side put in a higher bid. 

In the meantime, however, Abyssinia man- 
aged to escape the fate of the rest of Africa. She 
preserved her independence. The main reason 
was that the imminence of the collision of 1914 
kept all parties too much on the alert to run the 
risk of deflecting their energies to the disposi- 
tion of Abyssinia. But the end of the war left 
the victorious parties free. And then fascism 
went to Italy’s head and Mussolini went to his 
own head, a simple flight for the heated Duce, 
who generates his own heat, and Italy reverted 
to her pre-war ambition. She wanted colonies 
—why, God alone knows—and she wanted 
Abyssinia, in particular. Thus she could satisfy 
honor by revenging the earlier defeat; thus she 
could get compensation for her former frustra- 
tion; and besides Abyssinia was the only piece 
of Africa still lying about loose. 

So Italy wanted Abyssinia. But as before the 
World War France stood in the way. And now 
England, as before, was quietly giving Italy en- 
couragement and for the same old reason. France 
was getting too strong. England and France 
had just been blood-brothers in the four years’ 
slaughtering, but diplomacy is thicker than 
blood—thicker in the other sense of the word, 
too, including the connotations of tough. After 
the war France had made a series of combina- 
tions with small Eastern European Powers, 
which gave her a kind of deciding voice on the 
European continent, a degree of good fortune 
that England did not quite wish her blocd- 
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brother. England wants her international rela- 
tives to prosper but not unduly. So, in short, 
England and Italy made a secret agreement 
which in effect divided up Abyssinia. But it is 
the peculiar property of the secrecy of secret 
treaties that only the deaf and blind are left 
unaware of the secret. No one knows why, ex- 
cept that diplomacy is diplomacy, and in diplo- 
macy you cannot trust even yourself, to say noth- 
ing of anybody else. So France learned the 
secret and let it “leak out” in French newspa- 
pers and then made the orthodox ~ protests, 
whereupon England and Italy stoutly denied 
that they had any unfraternal intentions. The 
secret was just an arch little make-believe, little 
diplomats at play. Again Abyssinia escaped with 
her skin, again because while the butchers were 
all sharpening their knives, each was afraid to cut 
the first slice, lest the others let their knives acci- 
dentally slip into a butcher instead of the corpse. 

A few years pass, and Europe starts to simmer 
again. There is a League of Nations and the 
big Powers protest their innocence too much in 
a Kellogg Pact, but Europe simmers on the 
same old fire. (Boiling point maybe 1936, may- 
be 1937, maybe not till 1938—who knows?) 
The Nazis come. And the Treaty of Versailles 
is scrapped—fifteen years too late. Germany 
begins to re-arm. France becomes frightened. So 
does Italy, since Germany aspires to take Austria, 
thus menacing Italy’s Eastern frontier. Italy and 
France wonder whether it isn’t better to make 
up. They do... and Ethiopia is offered up as 
a propitiatory sacrifice on the altar of friend- 
ship. In plain words France withdraws her prev- 
ious objection to Italy’s grabbing Ethiopia. Not 
that she hates that less but that she fears Ger- 
many more. 


In January, 1935, Italy and France sealed the 
bonds of friendship and a few months later Italy 
started troops moving through the Suez Canal. 
There happened to be an Italian-Abyssinian 
border fracas at a place called Ualual, but never 
mind that. Great Powers on the way to execute 
death sentence on a weak little nation usually 
find excuses. Here an element of mystery enters. 
Italy had won consent from France as the price 
of staying loyal to her old allies against Ger- 
many. Presumably also she got the consent of 
England. But whether there was a misunder- 
standing or whether the effervescing Mussolini 
showed that he was going to go further than 
the bounds of consent or whether England, see- 
ing that the result would be dangerous for her 
own colonial possessions, rued consent—that no 
one knows. But whichever it was, England sud- 
denly decided that Italy was acting contrary to 
the moral law and the moral law was suddenly 
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\woked—meaning, rather quaintly, the League 
Nations. 

What happened is recent history. England 
ook the lead in the League to declare Italy an 
aggressor; France opposed, still faithful to her 
plighted word or to her deal, however, you 
wish to construe the agreement of January, 
i935. But because the small Powers in Europe 
want to preserve the League as their only hope 
against the big Powers, the League sided with 
England and France had to go through the 
forms of accepting the League’s verdict. Sanc- 
tions were voted—belated and tame and not cal- 
culated to do Italy much harm and with France 
insisting that they must not be allowed to hurt 
Italy, but sanctions. And then while the moral law 
is being unrolled in all its majesty, France and 
England propose a settlement. In exemplifica- 
tion of morality they offer Italy more than it 
was offered in return for not fighting, more than 
it has won by fighting. In penalty for resorting 
to aggression Italy is offered half of what it 
would get by aggression. Incidentally, Abyssinia 
is to be given international “assistance” and 
“supervision,” a consummation devoutly wished 
as early as 1880. Thus: it is a crime to pick a 
man’s pocket and therefore you will be pun- 
ished. And to persuade you to refrain from 
crime you will get half of what the pocket con- 
tains. Thus you will be forever law-abiding. 
Truly, virtue has its own rewards. On _ those 
terms who would want to be criminal? 


What, then, is to be said of Ethiopia’s future ? 
What can be said except that it is to go the way 
of all flesh? Poor Ethiopia! It is a weak and 
non-white nation in a world of strong white na- 
tions. It is mortal and must pay the price of 
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mortality. But the end of Ethiopia did not begin 
in 1935. It began about sixty years before. The 
events of 1935 are only the latest maneuvers in 
the grand campaign of reducing Africa to servi- 
tude, the game of empire. In that game the 
fate of the weak is incidental. What counts is 
who shall have the right of possession. Some- 
times because that cannot be amicably settled 
in private deals, the rivals for possession come 
to blows, as they did in 1914 and may again in 
the next few months. But whether that comes 
about or no, the weak who are the spoils of 
empire do not escape unless adventitious fac- 
tors work in their favor as they did for Ethiopia 
until now but do no longer. 

I do not know how the intrigues that are at 
their most poisonous state as I write will come 
out. I do not know in just what channels events 
will be skillfully guided. I am sure only that 
whatever happens Ethiopia will lose its inde- 
pendence. It may still be called independent. 
Poor Haile Selassie may still be allowed his lions 
and his title of Negus Negusti. But he will have 
nothing to say in his own country, and his coun- 
try will not be run for the benefit of its inhabi- 
tants. It will be run for the benefit of whatever 
European Power happens to dominate. So much 
I think can be said with certainty and finality. 
Whatever doubts there may have been before, 
there can be none since the terms of the Anglo- 
French proposal to the League became known. 
Now the question is only whether Italy will be 
allowed to go ahead with conquest or, if Italy is 
restrained by some other Power or even defeated 
by Ethiopia, the other Powers step in with a 
pseudo-international control. 

One way or another Ethiopia is to be civilized, 
R.I.P. Ethiopia. 


By JONATHAN HENDERSON BROOKS 


EBucu with a question of her own; 
Distressed as we about our Stone, 
They came and found, at the break of day, 


Their stone of grievance rolled away. 
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OVERNOR NICE, Mayor Jackson, 
‘© Members of the Urban League, and 

friends: It is a pleasure to be with you 
tonight to celebrate this Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Urban League, because of the pur- 
pose for which the League was founded —- 
better understanding and cooperation of both 
the white and Negro races in order that they 
may live better together and make this country 
a better place to live in. 


Much that I am going to say tonight would 
apply with equal force to any of us living in 
this country. But our particular concern tonight 
is with one of the largest race groups in the 
country — the Negro race. 

We have a great responsibility here in the 
United States because we offer the best example 
that exists perhaps today throughout the world, 
of the fact that if different races know each 
other they may live peacefully together. On 
the whole, we in this country live peacefully to- 
gether though we have many different races 
making up the citizenry of the United States. 
The fact that we have achieved as much as we 
have in understanding of each other, is no rea- 
son for feeling that our situation and our rela- 
tionship are so perfect that we need not concern 
ourselves about making them better. In fact we 
know that many grave injustices are done 
throughout our land to people who are citizens 
and who have an equal right under the laws 
of our country, but who are handicapped be- 
cause of their race. I feel strongly that in order 
to wipe out these inequalities and injustices, we 
must all of us work together ; but naturally those 
who suffer the injustices are most sensitive of 
them, and are therefore bearing the brunt of 
carrying through whatever plans are made to 
wipe out undesirable conditions. 


Therefore in talking to you tonight, I would 
like to urge first of all that you concentrate your 
effort on obtaining better opportunities for edu- 
cation for the Negro people throughout the 
country. You must be able to understand the 
economic condition and the changes which are 
coming, not only in our own country, but 
throughout the world, and this, without better 
education than the great majority of the Negro 
people have an opportunity to obtain today, is 
not possible. And without an improvement 
which will allow better work and better under- 
standing, it will be difficult to remove the handi- 
caps under which some of you suffer. 


I marvel frequently at the patience with which 
those who work for the removal of bad condi- 
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An address delivered by Mrs. Eleanor R. 
Roosevelt, America's First Lady, at the Balti- 
more celebration of the 25th Anniversary of 
the founding of the National Urban League. 


tions face their many disappointments. And | 
would like to pay tribute tonight to the many 
leaders amongst the colored people, whom | 
know and admire and respect. If they are apt 
at times to be discouraged and downhearted, | 
can only offer them as consolation, the knowl- 
edge that all of us who have worked in the past, 
and are still working for economic and social 
betterment, have been through and will continue 
to go through many periods of disappointment. 
But as we look back over the years, I have come 
to realize that what seemed to be slow and halt- 
ing advances, in the aggregate make quite a 
rapid march forward. 

I believe, of course, that for our own good 
in this country, the Negro race as a whole must 
improve its standards of living, and become 
both economically and intellectually of higher 
calibre. The fact that the colored people, not 
only in the South, but in the North as well, 
have been economically at a low level, has meant 
that they have also been physically and intellec- 
tually at a low level. Economic conditions are 
responsible for poor health in children. And 
the fact that tuberculosis and pneumonia and 
many other diseases have taken a heavier toll 
amongst our colored groups, can be attributed 
primarily to economic conditions. It is undoubt- 
edly true that with an improvement in economic 
condition it will still be necessary not only to 
improve our educational conditions for children, 
but to pay special attention to adult education 
along the line of better living. For you cannot 
expect people to change over night, when they 
have had poor conditions, and adjust themselves 
to all that we expect of people living as they 
should live today throughout our country. 


This holds good of all under-privileged people 
in our country and in other countries. For in- 
stance, not long ago I was talking to a woman 
from England, a social worker, who told me that 
she had found it was not suffiicent to give people 
better housing, to give them better wages: that 
you also had to have some leadership and educa- 
tion in how to live in those houses and how to 
use the better wages. And I have seen that 
proved in the last few years in some of the min- 
ing sections of our country. The stock is good 
American stock, but they have had long years 
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.{ hard times, and some of the communities that 
' happen to know have been given good houses 
and a little economic security, but no leadership. 
\nd another community that I know has had 
both education from a nursery school up, and 
\cadership, and adult education. And someone 
said to me the other day in comparing a number 
of communities, that the particular community 
where this leadership had been given, was Para- 
dise compared to all the others. 

So that I think I am right when I say that it 
is not just enough to give people who have suf- 
fered a better house and better wages. You 
must give them education and understanding 
and training before you can expect them to take 
up their full responsibility. 

I think that we realize the desirability today 
of many social changes; but we also must real- 
ize that in making these changes and bridging 
the gap between the old life and the new, we 
have to accept the responsibility and assume the 
necessary burden of giving assistance to the 
people who have not had their fair opportunity 
in the past. 

One thing I want to speak about tonight be- 
cause I have had a number of people tell me 
that they felt the Government in its new efforts 
and programs was not always fair to the Negro 
race. And I want to say that though this un- 
doubtedly is so quite often, it is not the intention 
of those at the top, and as far as possible I hope 
that we may work together to eliminate any real 
injustice. 

No right-thinking person in this country today 
who picks up a paper and reads that in some 


part of the country the people have not been 
willing to wait for the due processes of law, but 
have gone back to the rule of force, blind and 
unjust as force and fear usually are; can help 
but be ashamed that we have shown such a lack 
of faith in our own institutions. It is a horrible 
thing which grows out of weakness and fear, and 
not out of strength and courage ; and the sooner 
we as a nation unite to stamp out any such 
action, the sooner and the better will we be able 
to face the other nations of the world and to 
uphold our real ideals here and abroad. 

We have long held in this country that ability 
should be the criterion on which all people are 
judged. It seems to me that we must come to 
recognize this criterion in dealing with all hu- 
man beings, and not place any limitations upon 
their achievements except such as may be im- 
posed by their own character and intelligence. 

This is what we work for as an ideal for the 
relationship that must exist between all the citi- 
zens of our country. There is no reason why all 
of the races in this country should not live to- 
gether each of them giving from their particular 
gift something to the other, and contributing an 
example to the world of “peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.” 


This address was broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company over WBAL, WfZ 
and the Blue Network, at 10:45 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, December 12, 1935 
on the occasion of the Baltimore celebration 
of the 25th Anniversary of the founding of 
the National Urban League. 


Via Crucis 
By ADA S. WOOLFOLK 


AESAR has come again. No other’s eyes 
Or bitter lips could be so proud. Unfurled, 
The flags of war, with shadows stain the skies, 
And trail a pall of death across the world. 


In Ethiopia the war drums moan, 

And bare feet march. Each soldier's panoply 
Of war, a cross that he must lift—his own—- 
His marchnig road, the slope of Calvary. 
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® By HALL JOHNSON 


HEN it was first announced that an 
operatic version of Porgy was in 
preparation, I had grave misgivings 


about it. From my previous knowledge of the 
original novel and the subsequent dramatic ver- 
sion, I was unable to believe that a musical set- 
ting could add anything to the value of the 
story,—that, in fact, it could not do anything but 
weaken and sentimentalize it. Here was a play, 
it seemed, which simply did not “invite’’ music 
other than, maybe, a few incidental tunes for 
atmosphere. Nor was I reassured by the names of 
those to be connected with the production. It is 
one thing to approach a task with good inten- 
tions. But the best of intentions can never take 
the place of adequate preparation and seasoned 
experience in the particular requirements of that 
task. And it seemed to me that a job of such 
a special nature made very special requirements. 
To begin with, there was the question of opera 
as a musical form; there was the question of 
Negro music, the behavior of Negroes in general 
and of Porgy and Bess in particular; and then 
there was Mr. Gershwin, who was to make an 
artistic unity of all these ingredients. This would 
be a stiff test, even for a specialist, and I was 
not optimistic. However, I wanted to be able 
to like it and I did want it to be, at least, a 
good show. 

After having sat and stood through four per- 
formances of Porgy and Bess, I am now certain 
that I do like it and that it is a good show. I 
like it because I have always admired Gershwin’s 
music and this opera, whatever its faults con- 
tains some very good Gershwin. Nobody should 
have expected it to be a perfect Negro opera. 
That would have been miraculous. In fact, it is 
only as good as it seems to be because of the 
intelligent pliability of the large Negro cast. 
While obviously working under strict direction, 
they still are able to infuse enough of their own 
natural racial qualities into the proceedings to 
invest them with a convincing semblance of 
plausibility. This is true even in the musical and 
dramatic moments most alien to the real Negro 
genre. If these singing actors had been as inex- 
perienced as the composer, Porgy and Bess might 
have turned out to be as stiff and artificial in 
performance as it is on paper. Fortunately for 
all concerned, this is not the case. And I think 
it is a good show for no other reason that that it 
presents these capable people in an interesting 
and varied entertainment. 


Porgy and Bess -- a Folk Opera » 


A REVIEW 


A distinguished Negro musician writes an ex- 
tended review of "Porgy and Bess," a folk 
opera now playing at the Alvin Theatre. 


For Porgy and Bess is interesting, in its faults 
as well as in its virtues. And it is varied, oh, so 
varied! Now, even the freest conception of 
opera (grand-, folk-, or any other kind), must 
respect some sort or form, since it is the musical 
embodiment of a story and a story without form 
is aesthetically unthinkable. Hence, while ex- 
treme interest is the one desirable quality, this in- 
terest is absolutely dependent upon the logical 
development of the chosen form. Extreme va- 
riety, therefore, whether in the material or in 
its treatment, is valuable only to the degree in 
which it can subserve the general interest. This 
requires it to be so subtly blended into the form 
that there are no seams nor wrinkles; otherwise 
the interest is broken up and dispersed. Success- 
fully handled, the variety-element in an opera 
should be noticeable only in retrospect,——after 
the performance is all over. The performance 
in progress must give the impression of one ex- 
perience, seen and felt through its own neces- 
sary and illuminating ramifications. 


From a purely technical angle, the chief fault 
in Mr. Gershwin’s opera is inexpert craftsman- 
ship in the manipulation of the variety-element. 
We are confronted with a series of musical epi- 
sodes which, even if they do not belong together, 
could be made to appear as if they do by a 
better handling of the musical connecting tissue. 
Without necessarily using the /eit-motif system, 
there could and should be more consistent them- 
atic development in the orchestral interludes 
which join these episodes. When the responsi- 
bility of bridging the gap is left to conversa- 
tional recitativo, our composer is even less suc- 
cessful. The speeches are set to musical lines 
which hamper their intelligibility by the use of 
misplaced accents and unnatural inflections. The 
Mendelssohn of Elijah or the Strauss of Salomé 
would be excellent school-masters for Mr. Ger- 
shwin in this subject of recitativo. Even better, 
for his current needs, would be a perusal of the 
freer verse-lines of any of the Negro spirituals, 
wherein the significance of every word is im- 
measurably heightened by its tonal investiture. 
These things are of paramount importance in 
opera, the most artificial of musical forms. By 
the very act of constantly singing, the actor is 
denied any serious attempt at dramatic realism, 
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) it is the music which must be the authorita- 
ive story-teller. The orchestra must govern and 
define the changes of mood, the recitativo must 
be more eloquent than the spoken word and the 
olo and ensemble numbers must grow natural- 
\y out of the ebb and flow of the story as told 
in the music. One life must animate the whole. 
so, while Porgy and Bess may be delightful as 
a musical show, it is a bit disconcerting as opera. 

Now, what should be the requisites for writing 
good Negro opera,—or a good opera about 
Negroes,—which is an altogether different af- 
fair? Both must be a musical recounting of a 
good story of Negro life dominated by Negro 
thought. If the operatic technique is sound, no 
matter what the musical idiom, the result can be 
a good opera about Negroes. A good Negro 
opera, however, must be not only good opera but 
must be written in an authentic Negro musical 
language and sung and acted in a characteritic 
Negro style. Perhaps it is Mr. Gershwin’s fault 
if he has not written a good opera, but he can 
hardly be blamed if he has not quite satisfied 
our notion of what a good Negro opera should 
be. This would require more time and applica- 
tion than any composer not a specialist in this 
line could be expected to put into it. The 
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measure with that particular style, still, we 
feel that, in a work of the proportions of 
Porgy and Bess, there should be more than just 
an occasional flavor. I am, doubtless, discredit- 
ing many places where Mr. Gershwin himself 
is sure he has caught the “color.” That is to 
be expected and can be easily accounted for. 
But there is, in his approach to Negro music, 
another flaw, much more serious because more 
elementary, which should be noticed first. 
One basic quality exists in genuine Negro 
music which even the fairly musical layman 
must have recognized long ago. That is the 
quality of utter simplicity.—in theme and in 
style. It is only in the singing of large groups 
of Negroes that a contrapuntal or harmonic 
complexity may occasionally seem to be present, 
and this illusion is due to the simple approach 
of the individual singers. Each sings his part as 
he feels it. The result is musical because each 
contrapuntal part keeps constantly in mind the 
announced theme; it sounds complicated be- 
cause the rap creator of each part is not bother- 
ing himself at all about the elaborate improvisa- 
tion his neighbor may be preferring at the same 
moment. But the fundamental idea of simplicity 


informing spirit of Negro music is not to 
be caught and understood merely by listen- 
ing to the tunes and Mr. Gershwin’s much- 
publicized visits to Charleston for local 
color do not amount even to a matricula- 
tion in the preparatory-school that he 
needed for his work. Nothing can be more 
misleading, especially to an alien musician, 
that a few visits to Negro revivals and 
funerals. Here one encounters the “outside” 
at its most external. The obvious sights and 
sounds are only the foam which has no 
meaning without the beer. And here let it 
be said that it is not the color nor the 
aloofness of the white investigator which 
keeps him on the outside. It is the powerful 
tang and thrill of the “foam” which ex- 
cites him prematurely and makes him rush 
away too soon,—to write books and music 
on a subject of which he has not even be- 
gun to scratch the surface. It is to be re- 
gretted that the whites who have remained 
longer and learned more seem to count 
no serious musicians among their number. 


Mr. Gershwin has at his command, how- 
ever, a certain Negroid flavor which has 
lent piquancy to some of his earlier com- 
positions and which shows up to occasional 
\dvantage in his opera. But, while we agree | 


at a composition in a definite racial vein 
nust not necessarily reek in every single 


Todd Duncan and Anne Wiggins Brown in “Porgy and Bess” 
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is still active, following the law that simple peo- 
ple reacting to elementary situations will ex- 
press themselves simply and directly. Mr. Ger- 
shwin must be aware of this law. Still, in the 
heavy, involved treatment of his thematic ma- 
terial, he suggests sophisticated intricacies of at- 
titude which could not possibly be native to the 
minds of the people who make up his story. 

If this is a matter of deliberate choice on Mr. 
Gershwin’s part, we will still try to accept him 
on his own grounds. After all, he is an individ- 
ual artist, as free to write about Negroes in his 
own way as any other composer to write about 
anything else. The only thing a really creative 
artist can be expected to give us is an expression 
of his own reaction to a given stimulus. We are 
not compelled to agree with it or even to like it. 
It is not to be considered as just another photo- 
graph of our old estimates snap-shotted by a new 
photographer. True, we should expect Mr. Ger- 
shwin to have a more intimtae contact with his 
subject than the European composers who have 
attempted Negro idioms. But, if he has and 
does not care to profit by it, we still must accept 
his contribution as the sum-total of what he 
really feels. What we are to consider then is not 
a Negro opera by Gershwin, but Gershwin’s idea 
of what a Negro opera should be. The fact that 
it is advertised under the broader sub-title, A mer- 
ican Folk Opera, does not disguise the specific 
direction of his attempt. 

Now, if we accept Mr. Gershwin’s point of 
view, becomes much easier for us to understand 
and forgive many things. We may even begin 
to enjoy the French Creole quality of Clara’s 
lullaby and the Russian cathedral suggestions in 
the Wake-Scene with Serena’s beautiful lament 
in three-four rhythm which should, by all means, 
have been in four-four. We can also see why 
the normal exigencies of good musicianship 
should occasionally have to give way before the 
necessity (?) of speaking a Broadway language 
on Broadway. Thus, Porgy’s song, J Got Plenty 
of Nothin’, besides lacking every true racial 
quality, gets punctuated (or punctured), by a 
series of sudden off-tone shouts in the manner of 
the cheaper Escamillos about to enter the bull 
ring,—a style no Negro singer ever uses. And 
the initimable Sportin’ Life, who can moan so 
naturally and persuasively to Bess that Dere’s 
a Train Leavin’ Soon for New York, is required 
in the Picnic Scene to try to sing It Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So. The first song becomes, through the 
art of John Bubbles, a real Negro gem. The 
second-named song is so un-Negroid, in thought 
and in structure, that even Bubbles cannot save 
it. Without the least shadow of a dramatic pre- 
text, poor Sportin’ Life, otherwise a well-drawn 
character, is pulled out of focus to sing to his 


PORGY AND BESS—A FOLK OPERA 


merry friends at a picnic this would-be-sophist - 
cated sort of song with verses compounded cf 
flippant wise-cracks on Biblical characters. Now, 
we can believe that a boastful bully like Crown, 
in the excitement of a dreadful hurricane, might 
stalk fearlessly among his panic-stricken brethren 
and jeer at their prayers to a God who, for that 
moment, at least, seems to have nothing but 
scorn for everything weak. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to believe that Sportin’ Life (a genuine 
product of Catfish Row, for all his smart talk 
about New York), could be so entirely liberated 
from that superstitious awe of Divinity which 
even the most depraved southern Negro never 
quite loses. His immorality is fleshly, not cere- 
bral. In a white revue and sung by the proper 
type of comedian, this song would be actually 
clever and amusing. Here, in the wrong place 
and in the wrong hands, it can only suggest a 
pathetic Gilbert and Sullivan vainly trying to 
go slumming in a very smudgy coat of burnt- 
cork. 

These are a few of the instances where Mr. 
Gershwin’s music has missed a Negro feeling. 
At other times he has succeeded in catching a 
real racial strain. For example, the opening 
measures of the love-duet between Porgy and 
Bess have a delightful Negroid flavor which is 
already familiar to the composer and his admir- 
ers. And later in the opera, when Bess is trying 
to resist the ferocious blandishments of Crown 
on the island, she sings a few pages of such 
vibrant beauty, so replete with the tragedy of 
the minor spirituals, that most of what follows is 
made to sound a little more false by reason of 
the absolute rightness of this episode. 

So much for the music of Porgy and Bess. 
But no matter what it may present now in 
point of authenticity or spuriousness, we may be 
sure that it would have been certain of better 
results if the staging had been more sympathetic. 
Of what good could be the truest Negro operatic 
idiom if it is to be coupled, as in this case, with 
a stage-direction which affronts every sensibility 
of the Negro temperament? Will the time ever 
come when a colored performer on a Broadway 
stage can be subtle, quiet or even silent,—just 
for a moment, and still be interesting? Must the 
light revues always be hot, fast and loud, and 
the serious (?) pieces always profane, hysterical 
and /ouder? Always loudness! Always any thing 
makes for monotony and Negroes can truthfully 
be everything but monotonous. On the contrary, 
the faculty of rapid and complete change of 
mood has always been their principal artistic 
charm as well as their surest social salvation. 
Why does Clara have to scream the lullaby to 
her baby in the middle of the noisome court- 
yard of Catfish Row where only a drunk could 
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leep? Why does Porgy have to bawl out his 
ontentment, his new-found, inward happiness, 

like a young and fiery captain of Hussars 
brandishing his sword before his men about to 
rush into battle? This inexcusably incorrect 
ireatment falsifies and weakens the effect of the 
only two quiet and introspective songs in the 
whole piece. And why, in opera, spoil two songs 
in order to keep a stageful of people in turbu- 
lent motion—-and for no other reason? 

Again, we may pretend not to notice that Bess 
lags a littke behind on the island for the sole 
purpose of being intercepted by Crown, and 
we can easily imagine that the watchful Maria, 
who passes just a few feet ahead, has just turned 
a sudden corner to keep from hearing and see- 
ing the whole occurrence. Also by now we are 
fully and painfully aware that in all Negro 
group-scenes on Broadway there must be much 
swaying of bodies and brandishing of arms with 
SHADOW EFFECTS,—though this has not al- 
ways been so stiffly stylized as in the present Rus- 
sian Pictorial Edition. But we do think that the 
end of Serena’s death-chant for her lost husband 
is sufficiently moving in itself and does not gain 
anything by her deliberate approach to the 
“baby spotlight” for a bigger and better shadow. 
In opera, shouldn't the song be more important 
than the shadow? There are already shadows 
enough and to spare. 

Later, when Serena’s room is being used by 
the crowd as a shelter from the hurricane and 
the combined effort of everybody present is cen- 
tered for interminable minutes on keeping the 
door closed, we fail to see why the door has to 
be left open at the end of the scene. Of course, 
it did let the lightning flash in on the howling 
crowd. Result,—more shadows and more loud- 
ness! But these shadows were distinctly anti- 
climactic after the better shadows of the Wake- 
Scene and the howling was all wrong for once. 
One does not have to know the simpler Negroes 
very long to learn how absolutely quiet they can 
be indoors during a storm. Some even crawl 
between mattresses. And that door would have 
been CLOSED! The second-hand lightning ef- 
fect did not justify the sacrifice of a more vera- 
cious direction. Indeed, a sudden bang, a sud- 
den hush and a “black-out” would have been 
better theatre. 

So, taken in all, Mr. Gershwin has had sev- 
eral serious handicaps in trying to write his 
Negro opera. (1) The lack of story-telling qual- 
ities in the music, due to faulty operatic tech- 
nique; (2) too little first-hand knowledge of 
his character-types and their real music; (3) the 
necessity (?) of perverting that little to satisfy 
Broadway tastes; (4) the colossal handicap of 

direction which flounders uncertainly between 


Todd Duncan as Porgy in “Porgy and Bess” 


alternating periods of tableaux-vivants, Russian 
ballet, conventional opera and slap-stick vaude- 
ville. (One wished for the tipsy comedian to 
come out and have fun with the “animated” 
rocking-chairs. His presence was so thoroughly 
implied ). 

Considering the many and diverse burdens 
American Folk Opera has had to struggle up 
under, Porgy and Bess has turned out surpris- 
ingly well. Manufactured and presented by 
such a brilliant array of names and performed 
with such faithful earnestness by such a clever 
cast, it affords quite adequate fare for the aver- 
age uncritical audience without too much inter- 
est either in opera or in Negroes. This audience 
admires Gershwin, (as I do), for his nice tunes, 
whether they appear singly, in rows or in clus- 
ters,—like a bunch of grapes. At the moment, 
it also admired the Broadway Negro style be- 
cause it does not know the real and its intelli- 
gence is not yet insulted when Negro folk-ma- 
terial is mis-stated in foreign terms. 

There are, at least, two signs of progress. 
Producers and audiences alike have admitted 
(1) the value of Negro dramatic and musical 
material and (2) the folly of offering it with 
any other than Negro performers. The next 
step forward will be the insistence upon authen- 
ticity of style. But the first two admissions were 
the hard-won results of forced comparisons and 
the next step will be achieved only when the 
public has been made to see and like Negro ma- 
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terial presented as its creators understand and 
feel it. Which places a definite responsibility 
upon all theatre-loving Negroes as well as upon 
every person, of whatever race, who loves and 
welcomes new expressions of beauty in the thea- 
trical arts. The answer is simple and unavoid- 
able. 

There must be born a genuine Negro theatre 
in which superior training in theatrical technique 
must be the wise and willing servant of superior 
familiarity with the new material. Heretofore 
the reverse has always been true. Capable Negro 
actors, no matter how deeply immersed in the 
folk-ways and folk-talk of their own people, 
have been made to take incorrect direction from 
clever theatre men who knew everything about 
everybody but Negroes,—or, at best, had only 
the old spurious stage-imitations as models. And 
so the circle goes round and round. 

Artistically, we darker Americans are in a 
most peculiar situation with regard to what we 
have to give the world. In our several hundred 
years of enforced isolation in this country we 
have had plenty of time and plenty of reason 
to sing each other songs and tell each other tales. 
These songs and stories have a hidden depth of 
meaning as well as a simple and sincere external 
beauty. But the same wall which forced them 
into existence has closed in tight upon their 
meaning and allows only their beauty to escape 
through the chinks. So that our folk-culture is 
like the growth of some hardy, yet exotic, shrub, 
whose fragrance never fails to delight discrimin- 
ating nostrils even when there is no interest in 
the depths of its roots. But when the leaves are 
gathered by strange hands they soon wither, 
and when cuttings are transplanted into strange 
soil, they have but a short and sickly life. Only 
those who sowed the seed may know the secret 
at the root. 

In other words, the folk-lore of the American 
Negro is not a frayed rag of a culture torn off 
by immigrants from the mother-garment in the 
old country and kept intact in the new by jour- 
nals and periodic meetings. No matter what 
land saw the projection of its primal germ, its 


fecundation, growth and maturity occurred her 
and here it must have its say. If a thing of sucl 
beauty had come into being on some remot: 
portion of the globe, women’s clubs all ove 
America would be paying lecturers to tell then 
all about it and enterprising Broadway man 
agers would be importing samples. But the ex 
ternals of it have been lying around underfoo 
for generations and, by long familiarity wit! 
these externals, those who would make casua 
use of them are persuaded that what they se 
is all there is. 

Peasants of other countries, on coming to 
America, quickly (and voluntarily) lose their 
individual folk-qualities in the effort to becom: 
Americans. They are encouraged in this process 
by every American institution. So that, in the 
theatre, no matter what the theme of the play, 
who produces it or who listens to it, it is an 
American play for an American audience. The 
Negro seems to melt into this theatrical pot onl) 
in direct proportion to the ignorance of the critic 
or the wilfulness of the director. The essential 
temper of his true folk-culture is so unique that it 
must be weakened if it is to be assimilated. In 
this state it is undervalued, like some common 
chemical which we use daily for humble pur- 
poses without suspecting its greater possibilities. 
Suddenly, an obscure scientist, who has been 
studying its properties for years, announces that 
it is a sure cure for a certain baffling disease. 
There is a period of surprise and skepticism. 
Then he proves the truth of his claim and there 
follows a period of gratitude for a new blessing. 

It is possible, and not improbable, that an 
injection of genuine Negro folk-culture may be 
good for the anaemia of the American theatre. 
If so, who will prove it? Only we who sowed 
the seed can know the full and potent secret of 
the flower. The fact that others try to master 
it and fail (while we are making up our minds 
what to do with it), should not fill us with re- 
sentment, but with pride and fresh determina- 
tion. With the greatest patience and the best of 
intentions, all they can ever grasp is—a handful 
of leaves. 
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@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


tion of of the American Federation of 

Labor, his subsequent sponsorship of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, and the 
dramatic coup which brought his resignation as 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor, John L. Lewis has assumed the driver's 
seat on the band-wagon of industrial unionism 
and has captured the American public’s imagin- 
ation with his direct and savage attack on the 
time-worn craft union machinery of the A. F. 
of L. 


Many Negro leaders, seeing advantage to 
Negro workers inherent in his program, have 
shown great alacrity in climbing on the Lewis 
band-wagon in the hope that the new move- 
ment spells the end of political manocuvers 
which have thus far kept Negroes out of many 
bodies of organized labor. In fact, some racial 
enthusiasts have gotten out on the road in ad- 
vance of the band-wagon and are jubilantly 
rushing toward what they assume to be a new 
day for Labor and a new organization to take 
the place of the A. F. of L. There is grave 
danger that such premature ululation might still 
further confuse the issues involved in the Negro’s 
fight for union protection, and might obscure in 
a cloud of “racialism” the best interests of a con- 
siderable portion of black labor. 


B Y his brilliant speech at the last conven- 


Most progressive students of the American 
labor scene are in agreement, it is true, with the 
position of Lewis. They are convinced that the 
best interests of workers in modern industry can 
no longer be adequately protected by the old- 
fashioned craft type of organization that groups 
workers according to their particular craft skills 
without regard to the industry in which they 
are employed. This type of union, critics de- 
clare, had its origin in the early days of the labor 
movement, long before the gigantic corporate 
structure of organized and interlocking indus- 
tries had come into being, and it is now out- 
moded. 

John L. Lewis, by virture of his position as 
President of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the nation’s largest union, has for over fif- 
teen years been a dynamic and imposing figure 
among the labor leaders of the country. He is a 
brainy man, with an instinct which amounts to 
pure genius for keeping his finger on the pulse 

labor’s rank and file. He has tremendous poli- 
| al skill and possesses also an actor’s flare for 

‘© dramatic, coupled with a gift of oratory un- 


{dustrial Unionism and the Negro 


The Secretary of the Workers’ Bureau of the 
National Urban League cautions Negro workers 
against a headlong rush into the conflict of 
industrial unionism versus credit unionism. 


surpassed in public life today. His militant lead- 
ership of the industrial union forces caught pub- 
lic attention in 1934, gathered momentum at the 
1935 convention, and has rushed into full swing 
during the past few weeks, bringing him into 
the limelight to such a degree that beyond all 
question he is at the moment the greatest single 
figure in the American labor movement. 

It is not hard to see the advantages for black 
workers in the spread of the industrial union idea 
with its traditions of inclusiveness instead of ex- 
clusiveness because of race, and its greater con- 
cern for the organization of unskilled workers. 
It is natural and helpful for Negro leadership 
to endorse the position of Mr. Lewis and to 
pledge cooperation in carrying forward the pro- 
gram of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. The danger which has been referred to 
above lies in the possibility that the enthusiasm 
of Negro leaders for the “new crusade” may 
cause them to close behind them doors of ap- 
proach which have previously been open and 
alienate friends who have been steadfast in their 
support of the Negro’s right to be admitted into 
the trade union movement. It can be too easily 
a case of “off with the old love, on with the 
new.” 

After all, Mr. Lewis is still a member of a 
union which is part of the American Federation 
of Labor, as is true of the other members of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. Mr. 
Lewis, being likewise a very clever political stra- 
tegist, has not the slightest intention of sacrific- 
ing his position as an A. F. of L. leader until 
definite advantage can be shown in splitting 
away from America’s most important labor 
group. Such advantage is not apparent at the 
present time. As long as the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization is a body within the A. F. 
of L., it will respect Federation procedures and 
conventions. It is possible for Negroes to get 
too far out in front of the band-wagon, and find 
that the parade has changed its line of march 
behind them without their knowing it. 

Moreover, while Mr. Lewis has made empha- 
tic public declarations against racial discrimina- 
tion in unions, and while his Committee includes 
the heads of some of the most liberal of our in- 
ternational unions, there is no clear-cut pro- 
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Negro or anti-Negro issue involved in the strug- 
gle between industrial and craft unions. It is 
not merely a case of separating the sheep from 
the goats, for there are a good many sheep re- 
maining on the side of the craft-union forces, 
while in the ranks of the industrial unionists 
there may be found a few suspiciously goat-like 
individuals. 

Organized labor may be forgiven for remain- 
ing sceptical regarding the value of any assis- 
tance that traditional Negro leadership may give, 
for the past attitude of the race’s intellectuals 
has been lukewarm on the matter of Negro mem- 
bership in unions. Their protest against racial 
discrimination by unions has been vociferous, but 
due more to race pride than to economic urge. 
Few racial organizations hvae sought to impress 
black workers with the need for joining even 
those unions without color prejudice. The fail- 
ure of Negro workers to organize has been partly 
due to hostility in some unions, but it has been 
even more due to apathy on the part of Negroes 
themselves. As an official of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters says, ““There’s no color bar 
in the Brotherhood, but even so it was a ten- 
year struggle for us to get most of the porters 
in. 

In short, the present conflict between indus- 
trial and craft union forces does not in the slight- 
est degree alter the essential task for Negro 
leadership—which is to impress upon black labor 
the need for independent, worker-controlled or- 
ganization, and the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween white and Negro workers in the same 
crafts, the same industries, whether in craft or 
industrial unions. This objective will not be 
gained by communications or protests addressed 
to William Green, to John L. Lewis, or to any 
other of organized labor’s hierarchy. It will be 
gained through a long-time, patient and heart- 
breaking program of workers’ education such as 
is being carried on by the Negro Workers’ Coun- 
cils throughout the country, the Harlem Labor 
Committee in New York City, and workers’ edu- 
cation classes which a few enlightened leaders 
are sponsoring elsewhere. 

Simultaneously, for this program to be effec- 
tive, there must be carried on a similar educa- 
tional work among white workers, by leaders of 
both races. It is idle for Negroes to believe in 
and practice interracial cooperation between 
workers unless they can find whites who are 
willing to reciprocate. The most enlightened 
unions have recognized this fact, chief among 


them Lewis’s own U.M.W.A. and the Interna 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Th: 
miners, with Negroes composing at one tim: 
forty per cent of their membership and still rep 
resented with a larger enrollment than any othe 
union, have a number of Negro organizers anc 
officers in mixed membership locals. In time o 
labor crisis and union action, there is never an\ 
question of whipping up Negroes’ support or o 
guaranteeing the whites’ cooperation. All thai 
is taken for granted in a union which has “com« 
up the hard way,” where black and white met 
have fought together, have starved together, anc 
have been shot down together in their struggl 
for a security in America’s most cut-throat in- 
dustry. 

This is the lesson which the I.L.G.W.U. is 
assiduously teaching its members through its ed 
ucational department with Mark Starr, Fannia 
Cohn, and similar veterans of the trade union 
movement. It is a lesson which has not yet been 
absorbed by several industrial unions with larg: 
Negro memberships. The United Textile Workers 
have 10,000 dark-skinned members, but the 
union has made no serious effort to attack a 
situation where Negroes are confined to rough 
laboring and poorly paid jobs for the most part, 
even though union members. By the manner in 
which unions of textile, tobacco, oil and petrol- 
eum workers, and similar bodies of industrially 
organized labor face this race question, Negroes 
in industry will judge the effectiveness and good 
faith of the industrial union movement. In lay- 
ing the groundwork for its program, it is to be 
hoped that the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization will not overlook this excellent chance to 
enlist the support of America’s ninth worker- 
to build for real industrial democracy. 


THE MOON WENT DOWN 

(Continued from Page 18) 
abysmal darkness of the cavern. The blackness 
seemed to be the gaping doors of hell. He 
thought of Walter again. He thought of Walter’s 
two young children. And then he thought of 
death. It was more than he could face. The 
cold hands of death, and so near—could Walter 
ever forgive him— 

“Give me the paper,” he choked. 

The moon went down, and Slim groping his 
way through the thick underbrush, could not 
see the stars, but he was sure they had gone out 
too. 


THE END 
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Urban Leagu- 

\s a part of the celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 

rsary of the founding of the National Urban League, 
the Tampa Tribune devoted a whole issue to the work 
of the League—a tribute to the excellent work of the 
League in this city under the direction of Cyrus T. 
Greene. Jesse C. Thomas, Southern Fie'd Secrteary of 
the National Urban League, was a speaker on the 
occasion, as was the Reverend Rufus E. Wicker, Pastor of 
the First Methodist Church of Tampa. 


| 
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Dr. Chester W. Chinn 


Dr. M. QO. Bousfield was chosen President of the 
Chicago Urban League at the Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors eary in December. Miss Amelia 
Sears was elected Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Steering Committee. Miss F. Burgess of the University 
of Chicago, was elected as Secretary. B. J. Cahn was 
elected Treasurer and Earl B. Dickerson, Second Vice- 
President. 


* * 


Music 

Marian Anderson, acclaimed by European critics as 
the world’s greatest living contralto, appeared in New 
York’s Town Hall on December 30, in her first Ameri- 
can recital in four years. Miss Anderson not olny lived 
up to her great reputation, she surpassed even the re- 
ports that had come from Europe. Of her concert, 
H. T. writing in the New York Times said: “In the last 
four years, Europe has acclaimed this tall, handsome 
girl. It is time for her own country to honor her; for 
she bears gifts that are not to be feared. Born. of poor 
parents in Philadelphia, Miss Anderson has made some- 


Survey of the Month « 


« « « 


thing of her natural endowment. If Joe Louis deserves 
to be an American hero for bowling over a lot of push- 
overs, then Marian Anderson has the right to at least 
a comparable standing. Handel, Schubert and Sibelius 
are not pushovers.” 

* * * 

Ira Valjean Smith, ten-year old violinist of Los 
Angeles, California, has won a seat in the Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Los Angeles, California, an honor 
that is awarded only on the basis of excellence in musi- 
cianship, scholarship and citizenship. The competition 
covers the 250 e'ementary schools of Los Angeles. 

* 


Athletics 

Joe Louis, the sensational Negro boxer, has received 
the Associated Press Award of Outstanding Athlete of 
1935. Louis is the first Negro and the first boxer ever 


to win this honor. 


Honors 

Dr. Chester W. Chinn, Associate Visiting Opthal- 
mologist at Harlem Hospital, New York City, has been 
awarded a Fellowship by Oberlaender Trust for a year's 
study in Berlin and Vienna of Diseases of the Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Thoat. Dr. Chinn received his A. M. degree 
at Brown University and his M. D. at the University of 
Michigan in 1925. He is a diplomat of the American 
Board of Opthalmology. 


* * * 


Scholarship 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
has notified the F’orida A. and M. College that it has 
been granted Class A Rating, the highest ranking that 
can be attained. Dr. J. R. E. Lee is the President of 
Florida A. and M. and during the past ten yaers has 
made an enviable record in raising the scholastic stand- 
ards of this institution. 

* 
Employment 

The Negro Welfare Association of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Urban League affiliate of that city, prepared and had 
passed by the City Council an amendment to the City 
Charter which was submitted to the voters in the 
November 5th election. The amendment in part is as 
follows: 

“Every contract for public work entered into by the 
City of Cleveland shall contain, and no contract shall 
be entered into unless it contains the following stipula- 
tions: 

“*The contractor hereby agrees that all persons em- 
ployed by him shall be paid wages which are not less 
than are paid by the City of Cleveland for similar 
or like work ; but if said City has not established a rate 
of wages for any particular class of work to be per- 
formed under the terms of this contract, then said em- 
ployes shall be paid wages not less than are generally 
paid therefor by others employing union labor in said 
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City; but in no event shall any employee be paid less 
than Four Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50) per day 
for eight hours. 

“*The contractor hereby further agrees that in the em- 
ployment of labor, skilled or unskilled, under the con- 
tract there shall be no discrimination exercised against 
any citizen because of race, color, religion or national 
origin; and that any violation hereof shall be deemed 
a material breach of said contract.” 


The resolution received an overwhelming endorsement 
by the electorate. William R. Connors is the Executive 
Secretary of the Negro Welfare Association. 


* * 


Art 

Of an exhibition by Hale Woodruff, artist, Ralph 
McGill writes in the Atlanta Constitution for Wednes- 
day, December 18th: 

“At Atlanta University, quiet, modest Hale Woodruff 
is exhibiting his recent paintings in the school library. 

“This young Negro artist is one of the modern masters. 
This exhibition is really one of the finest that will be 
shown anywhere. 

“Hale Woodruff is not a recent discovery except in 
Atlanta, where he has been for four years. A number of 
modern books on art have devoted paragraphs and even 
pages to his work. It is internationally known. 

“He does magnificent things with color, his yellows 
and greens being reminiscent even of the amazing color 
work which made Vincent van Gogh so famous. 

“The modern school strives for the ‘feel’ of things, 
to create the impression of hidden forms, to produce 
what they call ‘the third dimension.’ 

His paintings do not look flatly out from their can- 
vases. They have depth and something beyond the 
surface and the oils. 


“Some of his !andscapes, most of them in fact since 
these are recent paintings, are of Georgia landscapes. 
He catches in them the turbulence of autumn skies. 
He catches the wind in the trees One of them, ‘End 
of Summer,’ is very powerful. The wind is in the trees 
and the fact summer is gone leaps instantly from the 
canvas as one sees the forms of the trees and the road 
that goes beneath them, stark in its autumn outline. 

“Summer Landscape’ and ‘Autumn in Georgia’ are 
very unusual. The latter one is magnificent because of 
the use of the green color in producing the effect of 
piled-up pine trees on a hill with the somber sky beyond. 

“*Tree Forms’ is perhaps the best canvas to portray 
the ideas of modern art in its feeling for form. The 
forms of the trees are most striking, presenting them- 
selves in all their nuances of shape and form. 

“There are two paintings there which speak out in 
rebuke. They are worth more, they say more than all 
the studies on economics and the need for slum clear- 
ances and for better housing.” 

* * * 

The first art gallery in the country to be sponsored by 
the Federal Art Project of the WPA opened on Decem- 
ber 27 at 7 East 38th Street, New York City, with a 


private showing for 600 invited guests. An unusua 
feature of the exhibit is the posthumous showing ot 
work by the Negro artist, Earle Richardson. These are 
sketches for murals at the 135th Street Public Library 
which were approved by the Municipal Art Committe 
shortly before the artist’s death. After the exhibit they 
will be presented to the 135th Street Library. 


+ * 


Appointments 

Attorney William B. Saunders, a practicing attorney 
in Cleveland, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Police Prosecutor. He has been assigned as a solicito: 
for the Public Utilities Department. Mr. Saunders is a 
graduate of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


* 


Education 

Included in the five projects for educational advance- 
ment approved by President Roosevelt, to be carried 
out by the Office of Education of the Department of 
the Interior, is a project for the study of opportunities 
for vocational education and guidance for Negroes which 
will be undertaken in 34 States in approximately 159 
communities. This study is expected to yield important 
facts which may be used as a basis for improvements in 
standards of education for Negroes. This project will be 
directed by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Office of Education 
specialist in the education of Negroes. The amount 
authorized for this project is $234,000. 


* * * 


Awards 

Two additional scholarships of $100 each have been 
awarded by the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, according 
to an announcement from the office of the Fraternity’s 
Director of Education, Professor Rayford W. Logan 
of Atlanta University. 

David Alfred Graves of Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Virginia, and Lendor Conrad Nesbitt of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, were the 
recipients of these awards. 

During the past two years the Alpha Phi Alpha has 
made awards amounting to $2,400. 


* * * 


Inquiry 

Professor Ira De A. Reid, Department of Sociology, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, would like to ob- 
tain a complete file of the old Negro World. If any 
reader has the complete file of this publication, kindly 
communicate with Professor Reid. 


* * 


An Announcement 

Carter G. Woodson, director of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, announces that 
the literature for the celebration of Negro History Week 
beginning February 9, 1936, is now being distributed. 
Every teacher, worker, minister, or head of an institution 
is entitled to one copy free of charge. Persons requiring 
additional copies must pay ten cents each for them 
Address C. G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street, N. Wy 
Washington, D. C. 
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